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OYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC. 


Instituted 1822. Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1830. 
Under the immediate patronage of 
Her Most Gracious Majesty the QUEEN. 
His Royal Highness the ce of WALES. 
P : Royal Highness the Princess of WALES. 
is Royal Highness the Duke of EDINBURGH. 
He Royal Highness the Princess CHRISTIAN. 
His 1 ee —o— the Duke of CAMBRIDGE. 
Her Royal thness the Duchess of TECK. 
His Serene Highness the Duke of TECK, and 
His Royal hness the Prince CHRISTIAN, 
President—The Right Hon. the Earl of DUDLEY. 
_ Principal—Sir STERNDALE BENNETT, Mus. D., D.C.L. 
~ The NEXT STUDENTS’ CONCERT, open to Subscribers, 
Members, and Associates, will take place at the QUEEN’S 
CONCERT ROOMS, Hanover-square, on THURSDAY KVEN- 
ING NEXT, the 18th inst., commencing at eight o’clock. 
By order, JOHN GILL, Secretary. 
Royat ACADEMY oF Mostc, 


4, Tenterden Street, Hanover-square. 





LORAL HALL. — MR. KUHE’S ANNUAL 
GRAND ny CONCERT, MONDAY, June 15th. 
Mesdames Adelina Patti, Marimon, and Albani, Scaichi, 
Smeroschi, Bianchi, Ls gor MM. Nicolini, Graziani, 
Bettini, Bolis, Cotogni, Ciampi, Capponi, Bagagiolo, Maurel, and 
Faure. Piano, Mdile. Marie ‘Krebs and Mr. Kuhe. Violin, 
Mdme. Norman Néruda. Violoncello, M. Paque. Viola, M. 
. Wasfelghem. Flute, Mr. Svensden. Oboe, M. Dubrucq. 
Sy Sy hE 
r. man. mductors, Viane » W. 

and Sir Julius Benedict. * we 





USICAL UNION.—JAELL.—Last time this 
Season of this eminent Ks on TUESDAY NEXT, 
3.15, at St. James’s Hall. Trio in F, "Piano, &e., Schumann ; 
Quartet, No. 2, Beethoven ; Quintet in C minor, Piano, &c., 
Spohr, with Sarasate, Wiener, Wat: em, and . 
oforte Solos. Tickets to be had Cramer, Lucas, and 
Austin. Visitors can pay at the Hall, Regent- -street,—Seven 
Shillings-and-Sixpence.—Prorssson Etta, Director. 





ADAME SIDNEY PRATTEN’ 'g GUITAR 
RECITAL will take gs eo ey. June 29th, when 


nee ee Oe Movement of Giuliani’s 
Third Concerto, with Pianoforte accompaniment ; ‘‘ Les Adieux,” 
by Ferdinand Sor; Selections from Leonard Schulz, and her 
own compositions. Artists, Madame Florence Lancia, Miss 
Madelina Cronin, Madame Lueci-Sievers, Mr. Finlay Finlayson, 
and Signor Bucalossi. Part under the direction of Mr. 


Chaplin Henry. Tickets, 10s. and 15s., at her residence, 
22a, . Portman-square, w. 





MApAME PATEY’S AUTUMN TOUR.— 
Artists, Miss Edith Wynne, Mdme. Patey, Mr. W. H. 
Cum and Mr. Accompanist, Mr. Charles Davieson. 
All ap tions to be addressed to Mz. CuxxINcHAM Boosey, 
2, Little Argyll-street, Regent-street, W. 





Just Pablished, price One Shilling. 


Msc IN A SOUND. The Analysis of a 
Musical Sound and the production therefrom of the 
Musical Scale. By COLIN BROWN, Ewing Lecturer on 
Music, Andersonian University, Glasgow. 


Witiam Coxttins, Sons & Co., London and Glasgow; the 
Tonic Sol-Fa Agency ; and the Booksellers. 





Just Published. Price 3s. ; Post-free for 18 stamps. 


O GOD FOR HELP WE CALL.” Adapted 
to the celebrated Prayer from ‘Moses in Kgypt.” 
By ROSSINI. 


J. B. Cramer & Co., 201, Regent-street. 





ALTER PETTIT’S MUSICAL AGENCY. 
Letters only (enclosing stamp for reply).—101, Char- 
lotte-street, Fitzroy-square, W. 





Ts GARDEN PARTY QUADRILLES. Piano 
Solo and Duets, by W. SMALLWOOD. 4s. each. 


PARKLING SPRAY POLKA. For the Piano- 
forte, by ADAM WRIGHT. 33. 


OLDEN FERNS POLKA. For the Pianoforte, 

by WILLIAM RARE OCe, 3s. . = ee 

poser, ; and hi ELLE 

GUADE homey Solos and Duets, 4s. each (all with 
ustrated titles). All post free at half price in stamps. 

HEN THE SHIP COMES HOME. _ Song 

by Miss LINDSAY (irs. J. W. Bliss) ; post free 

“Beautiful and touching. 


affectionate home circle.”—‘‘ Buxton Zovention 


ILLAGE BELLS. New Song by ANNE 


FRICKER {ecu of “Fading Away,” “I built a 
fey 3s. free 18 stam ‘* Another 
Detige of Funcies,’ Oe.) LAF un Pe. 


London ; ROBERT eaieiedahctiataaleoaai 





il charm many an 28. 


SUPERIOR EDITIONS. 


BURROWES’S 


THOROUGH-BASS PRIMER, 


Price 2s. 6d. cloth back, or full bound in 
cloth 38. 6d. 








- BURROWES’S 


PIANOFORTE PRIMER; 


CONTAINING THE 
RUDIMENTS OF MUSIC. 


With Cramer’s Dictionary of Musical Terms. 





Price 1s. 6d. cloth back ; full bound 2s. 





CRAMER'S 
OPERA BOUFFE CABINET. 


ELDORADO: 
THE WHOLE OF THE MUSIC 


AS SUNG NIGHTLY AT THE 
STRAND THEATRE. 


MY NEW MAID, 
OPERETTA, 
WRITTEN BY 
H. B. FARNIE. 
COMPOSED BY 


CHARLES LECOCQ. 


THE BARBER OF BATH, 


OPERETTA IN ONE ACT, 
WRITTEN BY 
H. B. FARNIE. 


COMPOSED BY 


OFFENBACH. 








J. 





TREKELL’S NEW COMPOSITIONS. 








BOURREE. In F major ee ee o» 8, 
LES ECLAIREURS. Impromptu «. a a 

LE TRIANON. Gavotte... .. ec. 00 es 4s. 
LULLABY. Cradle Song «.. Ac Soc 
THE MAGIC HARP. Caprice i! 4s. 
THE WOODLAND SPRITE. Morceaude Salon |. 4s, 

ELER BELA’S NEW DANCE MUSIC. 
DIE LETZTEN GLUCKS-STUNDEN. Waltzes. 4s 
TRAUM-GLUCK. Polka Mazurka, o. on 
DIE GLucKscorTin, Polka-Francaice e ~ 4. 


Quite equal to Gungl’s and Strauss’s best efforts. 


EMESIS SONGS AND DANCE MUSIC 
Snead nightly ly at — Strand Theatre) af ong JAX 
GUAGE OF LOVE” ae Eh Me, Bienes’ Terry, Mr. } 
Mr. Howard Paul, ' 


i HA AR v's WANTS 
TO-DAY?” “ Dox 3 ME LAUGH: " | “WILL 
you TAKE M MY ARM 
GERALD 


~ if marty hE 
LONDON: J. B. CRAMER arp CO., 
201, REGENT STREET; 


WHOLESALE DsPARTMENT: 





“ne 











GC Aar LUCAS Prec and oO, Music 
Musical ae gy B direct — commticaien with athe 


~~. Cae 
‘aris, Vi 
aah 


Pianofortes, omnes fr See and ‘all inde ae 
New and Second-hand Musteal Instruments on Sale or Hire.— 
84, New Bond-street Romy doors from Oxford-street), and 
308A, Oxford-street, London, W. 





Te SELL MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS of eve 
description, also Libraries of Music, Music Plates, Pm | 
Copyrights, Stocks-in-Trade, &c. Sale (devoted exclusively to 


pd = - roperty) every month. Single instruments 
ents received at time.—PUTTICK and 
SIMPBONC 4 » 47, Leicester-square, London, W.C.—(Established 


1794) 





MUSIC BUSINESS FOR SALE. 


ESSRS. M. GUNN and SONS, of DUBLIN, 
Royal Dain, the a tntond to dismors of 
al e to 
and of th goodwill of of their business. 
in the hal oe part of Dublin (Grafton-street), are spaci 
commanding, and are held = a feng lean a4 0 lew aah The 
Stock of Pianos and Harmoniums — uy oy of instru- 
ments ly war eners Sem Ca, oe There is a large 
number of instruments on at agg y pemmnanetive rates. 
fear Prey Sade aw is one of the reas tea 
and the Counter Trade is a pro one averaging 
£50 per week. The long satabliched someots 
extend to every part of f ireland. Principals 


who can learn further particulars on racationn Me GUN: oi 
and SONS, 61, Grafton-street, Du ‘lin 





HE GUITAR.—MDME, SIDNEY PRATTEN, 


Teacher of this elegant Instrument, is in Town for the 


Season. For lessons, and engagements for public and private 
her residence he Dorset Street, 


concerts, address to » 22a, 
Portman-square, W. 


W. STERNDALE BENNETI’S 
“"-WEW FOUR-PART SONG, 
“OF ALL THE ARTS BENEATH THE 
HEAVEN,” 
Postry sy HOGG, tux Erraick Suxrusap. 


Sung at the STATE CONCERT, BUCKINGHAM PALACE, 
Jone 10TH. 
Poat-free for Six Stamps. 
Lamuoan Cock, 68, New Bond-street, 








CHURCH BIOGRAPHIES. 





NOW READY. Vol. L, price 5s.; by post, Ss, 4d, 


a St anaes ae. 
Cc. A. “ 
drt yd esos wid 


ith Preface by Rev. Dr. LI 
READY. Vol. IL, price 5a.; by post, 58. 4d. 


re © ST. VINCENT DE ied, ty Pig 
(Vol. IIL. will be wrt Bt. Frances de Chantal Chantal.”) , 


London: J. T. Pan. driers iy Baton-square; and 4 
Henrietta-street, Covent-garden. ° - 





NOW READY. 
THE MARCH OF THE BLACK WATCH, 
(42nd Highlanders), 

Composed and Arranged by 
MICHAEL WATSON, 
Buavrivvtty I.ustratsp 1s Coxovuas, 

Price 4s, 

BRansronp & Sox, 2, Princes-street, Oxford-circus, 


D: STOLBERG'S wosCe LOZENGE.— 
For avd 





4 
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¢ 
0 
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M, W. BALFE’S GRAND OPERA, 


“IL TALISMANO.’ 


Messrs. DUFF and STEWART 
beg to announce that 


“TL TALISMAWNO,” 
(Tue Taxisman), a New and Original 
GRAND OPERA 
Founded on Sir Walter Scott’s Novel, with the 
original English Words by Arthur Matthison, and 
Italian Translation by Signor G. Zaffira, 

THE MUSIC BY M. W. BALFE, 
may be had complete, price 21s. 

The principal Songs, Duets, &c., sung by Madame 
CHRISTINE NILSSON, (Edith Plantagenet), 
Mdlle. MARIE ROZE (Queen Berengaria), Sig- 
nor CAMPANINI (Sir Kenneth of Scotland), and 
Signor ROTA (Richard Caur de Lion), may be 
had separately. (Also Pianoforte Arrangements and 
Dance Music). 


EDITH’S PRAYER (Placida Notte), ), sang by Mdme. Curistine 
Niissox, Original edition. ransposed in C and 


B flat. 4a. 
GOLDEN LOVELOCKS (Folta Chiama), Duet, Tenor and 


Base. 4s. 

THE ROSE SONG (Candido flore), sung by Signor Campanust 
(in D flat and A flat). 4s. 

OH! WHO SHALL SING THE RAPTURE (0b! chi d’amor, 
fud mai), sung bY, Signor Rora, original edition. 4s. 
Transposed in F. 4s. 

MONARCH SUPREME (Sommo Signore), Prayer, and WAR 

SONG (L’arco tendete), sung by bignor Rova, 4s. 

ON BALMY WING (A te coll’ aure a sera), sung by Signor 
Campanint (in Band F), 4s. 

WEARY HOURS (Ahi che tedo che languor), Duet from 
Chorus of Ladies. 4s. 

BENEATH A PORTAL (La guerra appena), Romance of 
Navarre, sung by Malle. Rozz (in F and E flat). 4s. 

THE LADYE EVELINE (Canzone d’ heigl sung by Mdme. 
Cupistixs Nitsson (in EB flat and C), 
KEEP THE RING (Quest’ annel), et, sung by Mdme. 

Cunistine Niissoy and Signor C ‘AMPANING. 48. 

WHY SWEETHEART (Cara, perché si dolente), Trio, Mdme, 

Cuating Nitssoy, Mdile. MARIs Roz, Signor 


Rota. 4s. 
CRUSADERS’ MARCH. 3s. 
A SONG TO MERRIK ENGLAND (Cantiam dell’ Inghilterra), 
Part Song, S.A.T. and B. 4s. 
prem. Glee arranged by G. A. Macfarren. 4s. 
ADIANT SPLENDOURS (Nella dolce trepidanza), sung by 
Mdme. Cuarstineg Nitsson. 48, 
DITTO, (in B flat). 4s. 
LONDON: 


DUFF & STEWART, 147, OXFORD STREET, 


J. T. HAYES, 
Church Publisher and Bookseller, 


LYALL PLACE, EATON SQUARE, 
ay ould draw the attention of Town and aeess Clergy and Laity 
to his now having a Central Branch 
4, HENRIETTA ST., COVENT GARDEN, 


Where, besides his own Publications, he has on sale a good 
selection of those of other Church Firms. 








WORKS PUBLISHED BY J. T. HAYES. 


CHURCH STORIES for SUNDAYS, HOLY-DAYS, 
&eo. (90 in all.) By C. A. JONES, Author of ‘Saints of 
Old,” &c. In Fifteen Packets, each ls., postage, Idd. In 
4 Vols., cloth, each 5s. ; postage, 44d. (Separated. ) Also in 
4 thinner Vols., 28, 6d. each , ad. 

** Amongst the Church stories’ of late years we have not met 
any | ras for Sat le beauty, Hrsg Ad life, aud power of clothing 
teaching in Taeguaae which the young can take in, rivals 

this —— "—Ohurch Work. 


DAYS at LEIGHSCOMBE. 2s.; by Post 2s. 2d. 
“ Extremely good : well told: "Literary Churchman. 
“A prettier a A was never written.”—Guardian. 
** Charmingly told : full of interest.”—Church Review. 
“An attractive little tale."—Church Times. 


FROM DARKNESS to LIBS? : a New Confirma- 
tion Tale. 2s. 6d. ; by Post 2s. 8d. 
“A really beautiful story. "--Literary Churchman, 
** Au excellent tale for oys.”—Church Times. 


CURIOSITIES of OLDEN TIMES. By Rev. 8. 
BARING-GOULD. 4s., by Post 6s. 4d. 
— amusement, but of a high and recendite character. 
pertory ya the oddest and drollest articles imaginable, 
os Pehich it is hard to break away until the whole store has 
been examined.""—Guardian, 


NORWEGIAN TALES. Preface by the Rev. 8, 
BARING-GOULD. 8s. 6d.; by Post 8s. 9d. 
“Some are quaint and yn fe an’ some ve a little dash 
humour in them, Here an were Aas style reminds one 
Fouqué’s charming stories."—@uard 


TALES of KIRKBECK. First, Second, and Third 
Series. feos Author zo Cons Buatans,” &e. Three Vols, 


separated), each 
oj Sepa ts te Pon They are 
Theen le 0 sicvag sion of cheutel Feaignatten, en as well as precdoa] 
urchman, 
ayers Catalogue om application 


a TY. HAYES LYALL PLACE, EATON SQUARE; ayp 4 
MENRIETIA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, 


SHORTLY WILL BE PUBLISHED 
VOLUME THE FOURTH. 





“WELSH MELODIES,” 
WITH WELSH AND ENGLISH WORDS. 
Containing 24 Pieces, as Solos and Quartets, 
NEVER PUBLISHED BEFORE. 


Handsomely bound in Cloth Gilt. 


ARRANGED BY 


JOHN THOMAS, 


(PENCERDD GWALIA). 


PRICE Q2ls. 





THE 


SONGS OF WALES, 


CONSISTING OF A 


REPUBLICATION OF THE COLLECTIONS 
OF JOHN PARRY (BARD ALAW) AND 
GEORGE THOMSON. 


With the addition of other Melodies that have not 
hitherto appeared in a Vocal Form, 


ADAPTED TO ENGLISH WORDS. 


WITH ACCOMPANIMENTS FOR 
PIANO OR HARP. 


JOHN THOMAS. 
(PENCERDD GWALIA,) 


Harpist to Her Majesty the Queen. 





Nos, 1 to 10 of the above are now ready, 
Price One Shilling each. 





THE ABOVE WORK WILL BE FOLLOWED BY 


A COMPREHENSIVE COLLECTION 
ALL THE WELSH MELODIES EXTANT, 
WITHOUT WORDS, 


And with the addition of all the Traditional and 
Historical facts connected therewith, 


The whole of the Melodies will be arranged in 9 
concise form for the Piano or Harp, under the 
supervision and Editorship of 

JOHN THOMAS, 
(PENCERDD GWALIA,) 
Harpist to Her Majesty the Queen, 








LONDON : 
J. B. ORAMER AND CO,, 





201, REGENT STREET, W. 


——$__= 


Jost PustisHeEp. 





“MARCHE DES VAINQUEURS,” 
POUR LE PIANO 
PAR 
J. HENBY POLLARD. 
Prick 4s. 


Also an Organ Arrangement of the same, price 4s, 





London: J. B. Cramer & Co., 201, Regent-street. 





BRIGHTON. 


J. B. CRAMER & CO.’S 


PIANOFORTE & HARMONIUM WAREROOMS 
64, WEST STREET. 

A large Stock of First-class Instru- 

ments, by all the Best Makers, for Sale or Hire. 


Pianofortes of every description on 
their Three Years’ System. 

Pianofortes and Harmoniums let out 
on Hire from One Month, 


Repairs and Contracts for Tunings 
undertaken 


J B, CRAMER & 00,’8 BRIGHTON 
BRANCH, 
64, WEST STREET, 








AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES, 


BRINGING THEM 


WITHIN THE REACH OF ALL, 
mas BEST ano CHEAPEST 
SEWING MACHINES 


IN THE WORLD. 
THE NEW HAND MACHINES 
From £4; 10s. 
Are Superior to all others of their class, 





GROVER AND BAKER, 
150, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 


EVEBY MACHINE GUARANTEED. 
InsraveTion Garis. 
Illustrated prospectus and Samples of Work sent post tree. 











~~ @ &iise@es:m *& oh 
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MELANIE, 
When first I heard thy soft, quaint, Gallian name, 
I pictured thee before my dreaming eyes 
In some such lovely shape as sudden came 
With sound of syllables in Gascon guise. 
But when I saw thee first,—when first thy mouth, 
Yielding its rosy curves in amorous smile, 
Revealed the vagrant dimples ambushed there,— 
The vision I had conjured erst awhile 
Was lost in mortal form so laughing-fair 
That it might symbolize the Mwnad South: 
A glowing maiden with dishevelled hair 
Fleeing a low, white forehead, shading eyes 
Within whose depths the warmth of summer lies, 
Steeped in the melting blue of Garonne skies ! 


W. L. Brienam. 





PROVINCIAL. 








A new play, bearing the title of ‘A Crown for 
Love,’ will shortly be produced at the Princess’s 
Theatre, Edinburgh. Miss Evelyn and Miss Annie 
Goodall will sustain the chief parts. 





Very popular concerts are being given at the 
Exhibition Palace, Dublin, by the members of the 
Dublin Vocal Union. Miss Herbert, Miss Craig, 
Mr. Barton McGuckin, and Mr. Grattan Kelly; solo- 
violin, Mr. R, M. Levey, organ, Mr. Horan. 





“ The Wandering Heir” originally performed at 
the Royal Amphitheatre, Liverpool, has been 
revived at that theatre by Mrs. Seymour’s company. 
Miss Ellen Terry sustains the character of Philippa, 
formerly played here by Mrs. John Wood. 





Mrs. Hermann Vezin, supported by Mr. William 
Rignold and a well selected company, is fulfilling an 
engagement at the Prince’s Theatre, Manchester. 
The boards at the Queen’s Theatre being occupied 
by Mr. Falconer with ‘* HileenOge.” Mr. Addison’s 
company from Liverpool are at the Queen’s with 
** Miriam’s Crime”’ and the burlesque of ‘‘Zwrline.” 





Mdme. Selina Dolaro’s ‘ Madame Angot” 
company are drawing crowded audiences to the 
Prince of Wales’s Theatre, Liverpool. Mdme. 
Dolaro again plays her old part of Cluirette with all 
her former success, and Miss Annie Howard is again 
the Mdlle. Lange. Ange Pitow is played by Mr. 
Chatterson — known here in connection with the 
Rosa Opera Company—vice Mr. Cotte, who is 
playing at the Globe Theatre, London. 





Messrs. M. and J. Gunn are catering well for their 
patrons at the Gaiety Theatre, Dublin, Mr. Flock- 
ton’s company being now engaged for the production 
of Albery’s comedies with very strong casts, con- 
sisting of Miss Emmeline Cole, Mrs. C, Pitt, Miss 
J. Fountain, Miss Capel, Miss 8, Rignold, Messrs. 
Titheradge, G. Thorne, Walmisley, C. W. Garthorne, 
&c. ‘ Apple Blossoms” has been given this week, 
and the ‘“‘ Two Roses” and “ Forgiven,” are in 


preparation. 

Mr, George Honey has concluded a successful 
twelve nights’ engagement at the Alexandra Theatre, 
Liverpool. ‘his popular comedian has appeared in 
one of his best parts, Tom Buncombe, in Mr, Halli- 
day’s comedy ‘‘ For Love or Money.” Mr. Honey 
was well supported by Miss E. Wiseman Hall, 
Misses Louise Pereira, M. Findland and Harvey, 
Messrs. F. Thorne, J. Elwood, Constantine and 
Cecil. Mr. A. W. Younge’s company are playing in 
‘“* Heart’s Delight” this week.. 





In accordance with a custom that has been lately 
introduced, the patients at the Middlesex County 
Lunatic Asylum were entertained on Wednesday 
with an open-air féte, at which most of them were 
permitted to be present. The female patients, who 
occupied the field on the left-hand side of the asylum, 
were entertained with a selection of serio-comic 


Minstrels, and the performance of an excellent band, 
to the music of which the patients danced with great 
apparent enjoyment. On the male side the amuse- 
ments were slightly varied, but they appeared to be 
equally appreciated by all. 





Bedford held high holiday on Wednesday in honour 
of John Bunyan. The Duke of Bedford, some time 
since, gave the town a magnificent statue, and Lady 
Augusta Stanley has this week publicly unveiled it 
on St. Peter’s Green. The bells of the parish church 
were ringing merrily, the shops were closed, the 
town was full of visitors, who had swarmed in from 
the surrounding country, there were bands of music 
and processions, flags fluttered in the streets, and 
representatives of all political and religious parties 
met on common ground, for the one common object. 
Dean Stanley made an excellent speech in the after- 
noon, and the Rey. C, M. Birrell lectured about 
Bunyan in the evening. 





Dublin is promised Mr. H. B. Farnie’s version 
of ‘* Madame Angot” by Mrs. Liston’s opera com- 
pany, who are engaged for the Gaiety Theatre, we 
believe, on the return of the company from Edinburgh, 
where they have proceeded after a successful week 
at Belfast. The most noticeable feature will be the 
Mdlle. Lange of a very attractive actress and vocalist, 
Malle. Blanche Tersi, who has but lately made her 
début. She was a pupil at the Conservatoire, Paris, 
and has since studied at Milan under San Giovanni. 
She possesses a very sweet soprano voice, with good 
range, and her acting is always elegant and appro- 
priate. She will undoubtedly take a high position 
amongst the prime donne of opgra-bouffe. 





When the Dean and Chapter, a few years back, 
took in hand the work of restoring Rochester 
Cathedral, under the skilful guidance of Sir 
Gilbert G. Scott, there was a great amount of work 
to be done. They have accomplished a portion of 
it, to the great improvement of the building, and 
have spent upwards of £10,000 in doing it, while 
Dr. Griffith, formerly a canon, and Mrs. Griffith 
have proyided £3000 for the restoration of the 
interior fittings of the choir. But here the work 
must stop unless the public will contribute funds, 
those at the disposal of the Dean and Chapter being 
exhausted.- Sir G. Scott estimates that the work of 
restoration still urgently needed will cost £17,000. 
To provide means to carry on this work, the Cathe- 
dral Body are now asking for aid from the clergy and 
laity of the diocese and from the general public. 








OPERA. 

The appearance of Sig. Piazza the new Elvino, on 
Saturday at Covent Garden was accompanied with 
success. He possesses an agreeable tenor voice, if 
not powerful at all events in keeping with characters 
like the peasant in ‘‘ Sonnambula”; he also sings 
in tune, and with considerable feeling and tender 
expression. He at once established his position by 
his share in the duets with Amina, ‘‘ Prendil’ annel,’”’ 
and “Son geloso;” but his crowning success was 
obtained by his admirable delivery of the opening 
portion of Elvino’s scena, ‘ Tutto é sciolto,” which 
called forth such prolonged applause as to interrupt 
the progress of the scene, and to necessitate the 
repetition of the movement. The Amina of Malle. 
Albani was as charming as usual. 

At Drury Lane M. Achard of the Paris Opéra 
Comique made his début on Thursday last week in 
the part of Raoul in “‘ Gli Ugonotti.” His success 
was indisputable. His voice is agreeable in quality, 
and sufficiently powerful, although he is not the 
strongest of tenori robusti. His singing is thoroughly 
artistic; he phrases well, makes a judicious use of 
contrast, contributes effectively to the success of the 
ensembles, and knows how to impart pathetic expres- 
sion to every passage where soft emotion is required. 
It is true, on the other hand, that his voice is thin, 
and that his French method of production does not 
always make the most of his natural resources ; 
but he has the one great gift of artistic sensibility. 
Moreover, his vocalisation is always tuneful; and, 





yocalisms, a Punch and Judy show, Warley’s Christy 





he shows skill and genuine power. His dramatic 
instincts are keen ; his attitudes graceful; and he 
thoroughly identifies himself with his réle. We 
could scarcely have selected a more arduous character 
for his début, and his success was attested by fre- 
quent and hearty applause. Médlle. Titiens was 
the Valentine, and was in splendid voice: her re- 
ception therefore lacked no enthusiasm. Mdme. 
Trebelli played the Page, Signor Agnesi St. Bris, 
Signor Galassi Di Nevers, and Herr Behrens 
Marcello; and band and chorus did their work well 
under the direction of Sir Michael Costa. On 
Saturday Mdme. Nilsson repeated her performance 
of Margherita. 

In a very unobtrusive way, and quite unannounced, 
anew tenor turned up at Drury Lane on Monday 
night and found himself famous. This is a far 
better plan than to arrive with a fanfaronade and 
leave with a douche of cold water. Sig. Gilandi is 
a thoroughly competent artist—looks well, carries 
himself well, sings after the native manner, has a 
good extensive voice with an agreeable middle 
register, and delivers his notes in the best taste. 
He played the Duke in “ Rigoletto” with positive 
success, and was very warmly complimented, 
Altogether Her Majesty’s company has gained a 
tenor of great promise. 

“Tl Talismano” underwent a full-dress rehearsal 
on Tuesday, the house being closed to the general 
public. A few amateurs and private friends attended, 
and the Prince and Princess of Wales were present, 
and the Prince spoke kindly to Mdme. Balfe, and 
accepted the dedication of the work. Last night 
‘Il Talismano” was produced under circumstances 
of great brilliancy. We must reserve our notice, 


What is the comparative merit of Lecocq’s new 
opera? Is * Giroflé-Girofla’} better music than 
** Fille-Angot,” or jollier? Such were the questions 
which musical London was putting to itself on 
Saturday night and Monday morning, after one of 
the most enthusiastic receptions of recent times, 
** Giroflé” had been brilliantly performed and warmly 
welcomed, being, as it is, an approved work of art, 
always capable of standing on its own merits as a 
melodious, musicianly and clever masterpiece of its 
school, But was it better than ‘ Angot”? That is 
the question which the audience insisted on insti- 
tuting, and the question invariably suggested by 
outsiders, 

In some respects we think the latest effort of M. 
Lecoeq eclipses ** Angot.” It is altogether more 
ambitious music: it sails altogether from the bouffe 
atmosphere, and approaches the region of Weber. 
We were always being impressed with the assertion 
that ‘‘ Madame Angot’s Daughter” was not an opera- 
bouffe—that it had no affinity with the “ Grande 
Duchesse” and that lot. But on the other hand there 
were strong points in common between '' Angot” and 
the liveliest bits of Offenbachism, The popular 
‘* Legend,” the defiant couplets ‘‘ De Madame Angot 
j’suis la fille,” the immortal Quarrelling Duet, might 
have been written by the same hand that composed 
the Gendarmes Duet or the “ Sabre de mon Sire.” 
But ‘Giroflé” certainly cuts loose all hawsers 
attaching it to the bouffe boundary. It is pure opéra 
comique, and is as remarkable for the cure and 
elegance of its treatment, as for its sparkle in detail. 
The orchestral effects are admirably worked in; the 
ensembles are cleverly elaborated. But on the other 
hand, there is nothing in the whole opera likely to 
be so universally popular as the half-dozen hackneyed 
pieces in ‘* Fille-Angot.” There is nothing to set 
the gallery jumping, and with difficulty restraining 
themselves from a voice in the refrain, Some of 
the choruses are very stirring and spirited; but there 
is no Conspirators’ Chorus, and nothing approaching 
to the beauty of the ‘* Tournez” waltz. The Pirates’ 
Chorus falls comparatively flat and will not stand 
the comparison. A finale, * C’est le canon,” in the 
second act creates a good impression, the bang of the 
big gun and its reverberation being cleverly simulated 
in the orchestra: indeed the choruses are on the 
whole the best written numbers of the opera.. In 
the concerted music too must be ineluded a beautiful 
sestet with which the first act concludes, This is 
really a gem; and amply warrants the encore it 





though he is an unequal singer in his best moments, 


nightly receives. On the other hand there is no 
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solo likely to please the universal taste like the solos 
in “ Fille-Angot.” The new opera must be heard 
several times before a proper appreciation is formed 
of it. It is a music which grows on the hearer. 
Especially must the delicate instrumentation and 
clever effects of harmony be studied before the hearer 
has fully acquainted himself with the beauty of the 
work. 

We need not re-traverse the oft-told story of the 
twin sisters who are engaged, the one to marry a 
creditor's son, the other a Moor, and how Girofla 
being stolen by pirates, Giroflé does double duty. 
The second act turns on a mix-up of the wives—or 
rather the wife; the third is devoted to the bam- 
boozling of the Moorish bridegroom, a portentously 
fierce fellow with an ugly trick of clutching at dagger 
and scimitar. Nothing in the action suggests any 
impropriety, though the embarrassment of the 
younger bridegroom and of his bride is obvious. 
We presume the French libretto has been carefully 
Bowdlerised to pass our virtuous officials. In the 
end the return of the abducted maiden mollifies the 
incensed Moor, and produces a happy ring down of 
the curtain. The acting is excellent, as might have 
been predicted of the Brussels Fantaisies company. 
Malle. Luigini as Giroflé-Girofla is charming, albeit 


her voice is not in the best condition just now: the 
sea-passage has probably affected her. Nothing 
however could impair her taste and expression. M. 


Mario-Widmer with the slightest tenor voice has a 
method which capitalises every note and puts it to 
the best possible use. He is also the best stage-lover 
we have seen in the French lyric theatre, and 
justifies in this respect his prenomen. M. Jolly’s 
Bolero, a pusillanimous Spanish father with a fatal 
tendency to muddle everything, is unapproachable ; 
and Mdme. Delorme as his calm and diplomatic 
wife is no less good in the opposite direction ; while 
the ferocious Moor, Mourzouck, is represented as a 
swarthy infidel of the shortest and grimmest temper 
by M. Paul Ginet in an exceedingly comic manner. 
Best among the numbers which have pleased are 
the comic ‘introduction, ‘“‘Je vous présente un 
pére,” sung by M. Jolly; the Morish chorus; the 
duet between M. Mario Widmer and Malle. Luigini, 
* Je dirai ce qu'il faut dire ;” the Wedding March ; 
the duet between the baritone Mourzouck and 
Giroflé, and the spirited sestet of the first act. In 
the second act Marasquin’s couplets, ‘* Respectons 
les usages,” were twice encored; Giroflé’s bright 
song is also tuneful and telling and a terzetto for 
Giroflé, Marasquin, and Mourzouck is in the best 
style of comic writing. A chorus, “ Bon Soir,” 
precedes this, and the finale, ‘‘C’est le canon,” to 
which we have alluded is specially good. Two 
capital duets embellish the third act, one for soprano 
and tenor, the other for soprano and baritone. In 
noting the good efforts of those concerned, we must 
not omit the praise due to Mdlles. Grétry and 
Laurent, who play a pair of young lovers in Bolero’s 
household with great aplomb. This couple, like 
the chorus generally, are gorgeously arrayed : indeed 
the mounting of the piece no less than its execution 
is a feather in the cap of Mr. D’Oyly Carte. 





CONCERTS. 





By command of the Queen a State Concert was 
given on Wednesday evening at Buckingham Palace. 
The program of the music was as follows :— 


Overture, “ Tannhiuser ” .. R. Wagner. 
Quintetto, “ Di scrivermi" (Cosi ‘fan ‘tutte) Mozart. 
Mesdames Adelina Patti and Trebelli- 
Bettini, Herr Walter, Signor Agnesi 
and Mr. Santley. 
Song, * Maid of Athens,” Mr. Santley . Gounod. 
(Accompanied on the harp by Mr. John Thomas. ) 
Aria con Coro, “ Inflammatus,” (Stabat 
Mater); Mdme. Titiens ............ Rossini. 
Preis-Lied (Die Meistersinger yon Nurn- 
berg); Herr Walter 
Aria, “ Ah! non credea” 
Malle. Marimon 
Song, * ‘My own, my quiding star” (Robin 
Hood); Mr.’Sims Keeves 


R. Wagner. 
Bellini. 
G, A. Macfarren. 


’ (La Sonnambula) 


Duetto, “La dove pi tetro Vorrore” (Les 
Diamans de la Couronne) .......... Auber. 
Mesdames Adeliua Patti and Trebelli- 
Bottini. 

Quartetio, Mi manea la voce” .,...... Rossini. 
Mesdames Titiens and Siarinios 1, Sig. 
Nicolini and Mr. Sims Reeves 

Finale to third Act, “ loss in Egitte” Rossini, 


Mesdames ‘Titiens, Marimon, and 
Trebelli-Bettini, Signor Nicolini and 








Herr Walter, Signor Agnesi and Mr. 
Santley, with Chorus. 
Aria, “ Nobil Signor” (Les Huguenots) ; 
Madame Trebelli- Bottini ......cccves 
Cavatina, ‘* Sorgete ” (Maometto); Signor 
DBR 0000.00 cnce os. enccscncese os sss 
Part Song, by the Choir, “ Of all the arts” 
(first time of performance) 
Cavatina, “‘ La mia letizia” (I Lombardi) ; 
Signor Wicolims 2... 0000ce cc cesccece 
Valse-Ar - papecmmsapnee Madame Adelina 
Patti Gounod. 
Duetto, “La ‘dove’ prende” ‘a “Flauto 
Magico} ene .» Mozart. 
Malle. 


Meyerbeer. 
Rossini. 

W. 8. Bennctt, 
Verdi. 


“God save the ro @ 
Conductor, Mr. W. G. Cusins. 


Mr. Sims Reeves was obec by indisposition 
from being present. The band and chorus (consist- 
ing of upwards of one hundred and sixty performers) 
were selected from the Italian Operas, the Phil- 
harmonic and Sacred Harmonic Societies, and Her 
Majesty’s Private Band. 

The series of national concerts has been resumed 
at the Crystal Palace after the interruption in May 
of the flower show and the Emperor's visit. Last 
Saturday was devoted to English music with illus- 
trations gathered from the old and modern masters 
—madrigals, glees, ballads, anthems, songs sacred 
and secular. The solo singers were Mdmes- 
Lemmens-Sherrington and Patey, dir. E. Lloyd, and 
Sig. Foli. The concerted vocal music was rendered 
by the Crystal Palace Choir, and the “ London 
Vocal Union,” under the direction of Mr. F. 
Walker. Mr. John Francis Barnett played with 
great success the “ Barcarolle” and Finale of Sir 
Sterndale Bennett's fourth pianoforte concerto, and 
conducted his own orchestral Scherzo from a MS. 
symphony. Dr. Stainer played two organ solos with 
his well-known skill, and Mr. Arthur Sullivan pre- 
sided (in the absence of Mr. Manns) as conductor; 
a selection from his music to ‘‘ The Merchant of 
Venice” terminating a highly attractive program. 
Next Saturday we are to have Italian music, and the 
week after brings the Handel Festival. 

At the Musical Union Matinée of Tuesday last 
Professor Ella introduced to his critical audience 
another violinist, Senor Sarasate, who played in 
works of very distinct character, and made good his 
claim as a player of the highest rank. After the 
performance of Mozart’s Quartet in D, No. 7, came 
Menédelssohn’s much favoured pianoforte Trio in D 
minor, rendered by MM. Sarasate, Lasserre, and 
Jaell. The new comer showed an exquisite sensi- 
bility and thoroughly trained executive powers in 
the slow movement, and in the trying Scherzo, and 
throughout displayed a highly sympathetic tone, and 
read the part with scholastic refinement. Jaell’s 
version of his part too was most eloquent and finished. 
Whether it was that Senor Sarasate felt up to this 
part of the concert some slight nervousness or not, we 
cannot say, but it was not until the first broad phrase 
of Beethoven's Quintet in C, Op. 59, was heard that 
it was fully realised what a completely developed artist 
now stood before the Musical Union audience for 
the first time. Throughout the ensemble was simply 
perfect in this work, which has many difficult points, 
not to be grasped, save by players of highly developed 
skill. Two solos, a characteristic Cavatine by Raff, 
and a cleverly written Mazurka by Wieniawski, were 
played with such complete mastery and self-command 
by Senor Sarasate, as to create enthusiasm in the 
minds of listeners accustomed to the performances of 
great artists of all schools. Sarasate’s neat phrasing, 
perfect double stopping, pellucid harmonics, and fine 
tone were displayed to advantage in this show music. 
Jaell surpassed himself in the Trio, and Chopin’s 
immensely difficult Scherzo in B minor. The com- 
bined powers of this remarkable pianist in passages 
of force and poetical expression are not surpassed ; 
his touch is magic and charms every one. 

We received no admission for Sir Julius Benedict’s 
Concert. The following notice is from the Times :— 
The annual concert of Sir Julius Benedict on 
Monday afternoon brought together one of the most 
crowded and brilliant audiences ever assembled in 
Floral-hall. We have only one fault to find with 
the program. Out of a selection of from twenty- 
|five to thirty pieces, a more important share might 
have been fairly claimed by the concert-giver. At 
Benedict’s annual concert it is natural enough to 
suppose that Benedict’s music should be one of the 





chief features, and occupy a prominent position ; 


Titiens and Mr. ‘Santley. 
| Hallé and the composer), and two movements—the 


but this was not the case—and, indeed, is rarely, if 
ever, the case. We do not ask for orchestral music 
where there is no orchestra, but we have a right to 
demand an equivalent. Sir Julius Benedict having 
shown his mastery of all styles, some new and care- 
fully-considered works from his untiring pen, written 
expressly for the occasion, would have been doubly 
acceptable. Among the pieces set down bearing his 
name were the first movement of a pianoforte con- 
certo, arranged for two performers (Mr. Charles 


one an andante, by Sir Julius himself, the other a 

posthumous” mazurka by Chopin—arranged for 

four performers on two pianofortes (Mdlle. Marie 

Krebs, Mr. Lindsay Sloper, Mr. F. H. Cowen, and 

Sir Julius Benedict). This last was to be the pen- 

ultimate number in the program—a very unfavour- 

able place in so lengthy an entertainment. There 

was also a graceful and melodious Romance for 

violin, with accompaniment of harp obbligato. 

That Malle. Norman-Neruda, legitimate ‘* Queen of 

violinists,” played her part in this to perfection will 

be taken for granted ; as also that the harp accom- 

paniment could not have been intrusted to abler 

hands than those of Mr. John Thomas. Here at 

least, was a novelty, and a welcome novelty, as was 

manifested by the general and hearty applause 
which greeted it. In the vocal way, Sir Julius only 
vouchsafed a single piece, but that was worth a 
dozen ordinary trifles. ‘The bird that came in 
Spring ” is one of the prettiest songs of recent days, 
and the unaffected manner in which it was sung by 
Mdme. Adelina Patti, admirably accompanied by 
Mr. Radcliff, ‘‘ flute obbligato,” obtained for it a 
well-merited encore. About the remainder we must 
speak in general terms. Nearly all the chief singers 
of Mr. Gye’s company took part in the concert, and 
enhanced its attractions with pieces more or less of 
a@ popular character. Mdme. Adelina Patti, for 
example, gave a new valse, written expressly for her 
by Signor Vissetti, as well as ‘“‘ Ernani involame,” 
both encored, and ‘‘Home, sweet home,” sub- 
stituted for the last; Mdlle. Albani sang an air 
from the Russian Glinka’s “ Vie pour le Tzar” 
(encored); also the “Last Rose of Summer” 
(encored, and ‘Robin Adair” substituted); Malle. 
Vilda introduced an air from Mozart’s ‘* Seraglio ” 
(recalled) ; Mdlle. Sealchi, an air from “* Dinorah ;” 
M. Maurel, a romance; by Mendelssohn; M. Faure, 
his own chanson, ‘‘ Les Rameaux,” accompanied by 
Mr. Pittman on the harmonium (encored); Signor 
Bolis, ‘‘ Salve Dimora,” and so on. Apart from the 
company of the Royal Italian Opera, other well- 
esteemed artists appeared, and among them Malle. 
“Carlotta Patti, who, being encored in the bolero 
from the Vépres Siciliennes substituted “* Within a 
m ilof Edinburgh town”—a good proof of ver- 
satility. The Swedish Ladies’ Vocal Quartet, who, 
at the Monday Popular Concerts, some time since, 
created so favourable an impression, gave a very 
pleasing part-song by TY Ahlstrom, and were put 
down nearly at the end of the program for one of 
their Swedish National Dances. Last, not least, 
Malle. Marie Krebs played two*pianoforte solos, by 
Schumann and Liszt, and she also wag called back. 
We cannot enter into further particulars. Malles. 
Smeroschi and Bianchi, Signor Ciampi, M. Paque 
(violoncellist), to say nothing of the chorus of the 
Royal Italian Opera, were all put down for some- 
thing, and how much was inevitably missed by a 
large number of the audience may be left to con- 
jecture. Theaccompanists at the pianoforte (‘ con- 
ductors,” as they are styled) were Herr W. Ganz, 
and Signori Vianesi, Bevignani, Randegger, and F. 
Berger. There are ‘monster concerts” (as Jullien 
christened them) and “‘ monster concerts ;” but nq 
one knows how to construct the program of a 
“monster concert”’ with such excellent taste and 
so keen an eye to contrast and variety as Sir 
Julius Benedict. 

The first of Her Majesty's opera concerts at the 
Albert Hall drew a large attendance on Saturday 
afternoon, when a long selection of music (chiefly 
operatic) was performed by most of Mr. Mapleson’s 
principal singers and the orchestra. - Among the 
many effective performances were those of Mdlle. 
Titiens in the scene from “‘ Der Freischiitz,”: and 
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in Mercadante’s cavatina “Or la sull’ onda,” and 
the “ Brindisi,” from “ Lucrezia Borgia »—~other 
artists having also contributed successfully to the 
program. Mr. W. G. Cusins conducted. 

Miss Elizabeth Philp gave an evening concert at 


St. James’s Hall on Friday, the 5th. The artists 
were Mdlle. N. Gaetano, Miss E. Philp, Mdme. 
Edna Hall, Miss A. Stirling, Miss Marion Severn, 
Mdme. Osborne Williams, Mr. W. H. Cummings, 
-Herr Heino Hugo, and Mr. Santley; Mr. W. Coenen, 
and Herr Auguste Van Biene: The audience was 
numerous and fashionable; and a very pleasant 
evening was the result of the fair beneficiare’s 
excellent entertainment. 








THEATRES. 


Miss Kate Santley’s benefit on Saturday morning 
at the Gaiety attracted a large and appreciative 
audience. Miss Santley is an artist whose abilities, 
both vocal and dramatic, procure her an ever-widening 
circle of admirers, if they have also earned the envy 
of competitors. She is one of the brightest actresses 
that ever enlivened a dull piece or put life and glow 
into a good one. We have known some of the 
sleepiest and longest-winded spectacular plays sud- 
denly assume vital energy when Miss Santley’s 
sparkling face lent roguish frolic to the scene. 
The performance on Saturday included a represen- 
tation of the ‘ Rough Diamond,” in which she was 
the Margery, and Mr. Terry the Cousin Joe. Her 
version of the village beauty fettered by the conveu- 
tionalities of fine life abounded with merry humour 
and attractiveness. She introduced a new song by 
Lecoeq, written for this occasion, and entitled ‘“* My 
Chateau in Spain ”’—a melodious composition which 
she sang charmingly, procuring a bis. Mr. Terry’s 
Joe was of course broadly comic. Miss Amy Sheridan 
played Lady Plato nicely. A scene from the * Belle’s 
Stratagem,” by Miss Swanborough and members of 
the Strand company; “ Second Thoughts,” in which 
Miss Litton and the company of the Court Theatre 
appeared; “ J'he Day after the Wedding,” a ballet, 
principally represented by Mdlle. Sara; a concert in 
which Mdme. Demeric-Lablache, Mr. Calli, Mr. 
Graham, and others took part, formed portions of 
the entertainment. 

Uchard’s comedy of “* La Fiammina” produced on 
Thursday last week at the Princess’s bas not suc- 
ceeded in riveting the admiration of an Hnuglish 
audience. The play is ultra-sentimental: the inci- 
dent is the old one of a wife who has deserted her 
husband and child in early married life, to meet 
them years afterwards. Both husband and wife 
have become famous, the one as a painter, the other 
as a singer, under the title of the piece. The hus- 
band, by the way, bears the incongruous name of 
Daniel Lambert, which it is impossible for an 
Englishman to associate with any art, except that 
of getting fat. However, when Daniel and La Fiam- 
mina meet, the latter throws over her protector, one 
Georges Dudley, an English nobleman, and returns 
to her virtuous hearth. The character is not one 
congenial to Mdme. Pasca, who made her first ap- 
pearance in it. Mdme. Pasca has apparently studied 
well; her school is formal and correct, but she has 
no impulse, no self-abandonment, no spontaneity. 
The consequence was, that a mere graceful deport- 
ment and pleasant elocution failed to impress the 
audience in the exclusion of a higher dramatic mani- 
festation. The husband, Daniel Lambert, was 
played quietly and unobtrusively by M. Gouget, and 
the English nobleman was rendered rather snobbish 
in the hands of M. Dalbert. There was, however, 
an excellent part made out of a small one by M. 
Didier—a young man sick of dull life, and invested 
with capital comedy by that clever artist. 

‘“‘East Lynne” in dramatic form—the version of 
Mr. John Oxenford written when Avonia Jones was 
at the Surrey—has been this week added to the St. 
James’s bill. This novel of Mrs. Henry Wood’s has 
been several times turned to theatrical account—by 
Mrs. Hermann Vezin among others, and by Mdme. 
Fargueil in a French version called “ Miss Multon.” 
The revival of the present adaptation gives us a 
graceful and impressive impersonation of Lady 


vincial reputation. Lady Isabel ought to be a 
highly attractive woman, and Miss Coghlan does not 
fail in the essential. She is tall and stately, has a 
tender and sympathetic voice and a good stage 
presence. Her abilities too are sufficient to en- 
able us to predict a metropolitan as well as novel 
fame for Miss Coghlan, when London has come to 
see her oftener and in other réles. Miss Bessie 
Hollingshead has also made her first appearance at 
this théatre, assuming for the first time her proper 
name. She played Barbara Hare very winsomely 
and in good taste. Miss L. Adair and Mr. L. 8. 
Boyne are to be commended among the members of 
& very fair cast. ‘‘ Vert Vert” continues to draw 
largely. 





WAGNER'S THEATRE. 





An interesting description is furnished by the 
Special Correspondent of the Daily News, of the 
Nibelungen Theatre at Bayreuth. The interior, he 
reports, is still quite bare; the machinery cannot be 
procured for some time to come; and the perfor- 
mances of the ‘‘ Ring of the Nibelungen” have again 
been postponed—until the spring of 1876. This is 
the second postponement. Wagner's original plan 
was to bring out the Ring in the present summer; 
but he made his calculations on the hope of a warmer 
support from the Germans than he has so far met 
with—made them when hé laid the foundation-stone 
of the theatre two years ago this Whitsuntide, when 
over two thousand musicians and singers had 
gathered to do him honour. His plan was to give 
three entire performances of the four parts of the 
Ring. The necessary funds were to be procured 
from the sale of a thousand “ patrons” tickets at 
three hundred thalers apiece. Three hundred 
thousand thalers—say in round numbers fifty 
thousand pounds—was the sum he required. 
Thanks to the exertions of Wagner’s personal friends 
and of the many Wagner Societies in Germany and 
in England and in America, a hundred thousand 
thalers were quickly subscribed. With this sum 
Wagner at once commenced erecting the theatre. 
Then suddenly the fountain stopped, as it were, and 
some months ago it was thought by many that the 
composer’s great plans would fall through. And 
this would doubtless have been the case had not 
King Ludwig of Bavaria again come to the assistance 
of his friend, and generously placed a credit of two 
hundred thousand thalers at Wagner’s disposal, with 
the condition, however, that the sum be repaid out 
of the funds resulting from the sale of tickets in the 
future. The assertion that the young. monarch 
presented the composer with the money uncondition- 
ally is not true. Since the receipt of this Royal 
credit some months ago, Wagner has completed all 
his contracts for machinery, scenery, and interior 
fittings, and the work will henceforth go rapidly 
forward. 

The writer likens the outside to a happy union of 
an ornamental barn and a large shot tower. The 
stage is of vast dimensions and can now be seen in 
its full proportions. It is sunk a depth of thirty- 


seven feet, and has a height up to the pulley floor of 


one hundred and seventy-six feet. It is in breadth 
ninety-five feet by seventy-nine in length, and will 
have ten side scenes. The further stage, back of 
this, is forty feet long, by forty-nine broad. The 
width of the proscenium will be forty-five feet—the 
widest in Germany. On the stage there will be 
neither footlights nor prompter’s box. Wagner 
intends that his singers shall be firmly seated in the 
saddle ere they appear before the public. The 
portion of the theatre devoted to the audience is 
remarkable for its simplicity. The plans were made 
principally from Wagner’s own sketches. There 
will be no boxes; even the Royal circle at the back 
will only be elevated a few feet above the level of 
the last row of seats. Commencing immediately in 
front of the orchestral space, the rows of seats rise 
step by step, as they recede, the last row being 
twenty or more fect higher than the first, but the 
view of the stage being nowhere obstructed. In 
most theatres the ordinary form is the elongated 





\semicircle; in the new Bayreuth Theatre we have 


Isabel by Miss Rose Coghlan, a young lady of pro- 





the horseshoe form in the shape of an exact segment 
of a circle, the seats growing in width as they recede: 
so that, while the first row has a width corresponding 
with the proscenium (abont fifty feet), the last row 
and the Royal circle or gallery extend to a width of 
over a hundred feet. The great width of the 
auditory (one hundred and fourteen feet), and the 
comparatively small depth (seventy-nine feet), from 
the orchestra to the Royal gallery enables each of 
the audience to command an almost perfect per- 
spective view of the scenes represented on the stage. 
The ceiling of this part appears low to us, accus- 
tomed as we are to high tiers of boxes crowned with 
the upper gallery. There will be but one gallery, 
immediately over the Royal gallery, and this is 
simply made for the accommodation of the citizens 
(500) of Bayreuth, some of whom Wagner will invite 
to see the performances gratis. In this simply 
constructed auditory there will be seats for fifteen 
hundred persons, so that the theatre wi!l hold, 
including the gallery for the Bayreuthers, about two 
thousand persons. 

Following the example of certain London managers, 
Wagner has sunk his orchestra below the level of the 
spectators—seventeen feet, in fact beneath the stage. 
As his band number 106 members, it is just as well 
they should be out of the way. The Kapellmeister 
alone will be elevated above the rest, so that, though 
not seen by the audience, he will have full command 
of the stage. The mere sinking of the orchestra is, 
however, not the only innovation. Wagner leaves 
there a space of eighteen feet wide, and extending 
the entire breadth of the stage (not merely of the 
proscenium) and extending up to the roof, perfectly 
free. He calls this the Mystic Space, because he 
intends that here the invisible ‘* wall of music,” pro- 
ceeding from the invisible orchestra, shall separate 
the Real (that is, the audience) from the Ideal (the 
stage pictures), If we may so express ourselves, the 
audience will perceive the scenes through an invisible 
wall of sound. Wagner anticipates from this inno- 
vation some surprising results; mystic and beautiful 
music, and the apparent removal of the stage-picture 
further back—so that the entire scene will be as 
though witnessing a dream. Can a cloudy imagina- 
tion further go? Fancy any succession of sound 
waves afiecting the optic nerve in any appreciable 
degree! Wagner might as well expect his audience 
to hear the picture, as to see through a mist of music 
In the other sense they will probably never see 
through it. But Richard Wagner likewise intends 
to have a “reformed” public to witness his festal 
performances. The operas will commence as early 
as four o’clock in the afternoon, and will last until 
eleven, there being a pause of an hour between each 
act. For the unoccupied time there will be ample 
provision made. There will be several refreshment 
and retiring rooms, balconies, galleries, besides the 
garden grounds surrounding tho theatre. The scene 
will be very enjoyable if the weather be favourable. 
The view from the theatre embraces the city of Bay- 
reuth at our feet, and a gentle undulating landscape 
bound by the Franconian mountains. For the 
princely and royal visitors there are separate refresh- 
ment rooms and a balcony on either side about one 
storey high above the ground. 

The theatre is now expected to open in 1876. 
Wagner has secured as chief artists Niemann the 
tenor and Betz the bass of Berlin, also an Hungarian 
tenor (amateur) named Glatz, who is in training. 
Wagner, who was sixty-one years old last month, has 
two more operas fully sketched out—one called 
‘‘ Percival” an Arthurian subject, and the other a 
Buddhistic theme entitled “* The Victory.” 





CORPUS CHRISTI IN VIENNA. 





Last wee kthe Frohnleichnamsfest, or Féte-Dieu 
as the French call it, was held in Vienna, The 
peculiar charm of the whole week at Whitsuntide 
and down to the Corpus Christi is to see the many 
thousands of young girls, from twelve to sixteen, 
who crowd the streets and roads of the neighbour- 
hood, and all the public places of amusement. On 
Whit-Sunday the confirmations for the whole diocese 
of Vienna begin in St. Stephen's Cathedral, and | 
from all the little towns and villages of Lower 
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Austria the children, amounting to some 20,000, 


flock into Vienna. The girls are dressed in white, 
with flowers in their hair, the boys being distin- 
guished by rosettes of ribbon and bunches of flowers 
in their caps and on their jackets, and in this festive 
attire they take part in the processions of the 
Corpus Christi. Whether the parents are un- 
believers or not, the children join their companions, 
for no one can refuse them this pleasure, no mother 
resist the temptation of having her little daughter 
admired. And the children deserve this admiration, 
for some lovely faces are to be found among them, 
and only to gaze on all the fresh young life seems 
to make one’s own youth return again. The Corpus 
Christi is not only a Church festival, but a féte for 
the State and the people. The highest officials and 
generals take part in the procession, even when they 
are Protestants or Jews. In this year’s ceremonial, 
as usual, the Court carriages appeared, each drawn 
by six horses. The Imperial State carriage came 
last, drawn by eight white horses, and contained the 
Emperor and the Archduke Karl Ludwig, officers of 
the ‘‘ Arciére Body Guard” riding on both sides of 
it. After a short service in the cathedral the 
procession began to move from its west portal, 
The different trade corporations headed it, followed 
by the orphan children who are supported by the 
State and the city; then came the ecclesiastical 
orders, the corporation of Vienna, the choir of the 
cathedral, the seminarists of St. Stephen’s, the long 
line of secular clergy, the Court choir, the pages, 
chamberlains, and privy councillors, the Knights of 
the Golden Fleece and other orders, the chapter of 
the cathedral, and the four deans and Rector 
Magnificus of the university. Then followed 
princes and dignitaries—Archdukes, Grand Dukes, 
and common Dukes, en foule, with ministers, presi- 
dents and officers of the guatds. After these 
appeared the Himmel or baldachino, supported by 
Viennesse burghers, assisted by four of the chamber- 
lains, under which walked Cardinal Rauscher in his 
full pontifical robes, bearing the’ Host in a costly 
monstrance, and surrounded by his assistant clergy. 
On both sides were the Court pages, in blue and 
silver, with burning tapers in their hands. Imme- 
diately behind the baldachino walked the Emperor, 
bareheaded, like all who took part in the procession, 
in the full dress uniform of a marshal, wearing the 
collar of the Golden Fleece, the broad ribbon of the 
Military Order, and the chains of the other orders. 
Then Arciére guards surrounding, and other soldiers 
following, horse and foot—Hungarians in their 
national costume, rich in gold and precious stones, 
while the leopard skins and long red or yellow boots 
which form part of their uniform give them an 
oriental, almost fantastic appearance. Four altars 
were erected in the streets, at each of which a halt 
was made, and the Gospel for the day read. The 
Empress was not present. 

On Sunday last the processions in the faubourgs 
took place. As in several districts every two or three 
parishes arrange a procession, twenty such traversed 
the streets of Vienna at the same time. That of the 
Leopold faubourg was the most imposing, as all three 
parishes unite for it. In the Landstrasse, besides 
the school children, there were divisions of the In- 
valids, the gendarmerie, and the artillery, as this 
corps have their barracks in the district. At the 
Rennwegg the magnificent German Guard took. part 
in the procession. In all the faubourgs detachments 
of infantry accompanied the baldachino, and formed 
a line. In true Viennese fashion, the procession 
was held in the Erdberg, where Richard Ceur de 
Lion was kept a prisoner. In the early morning 
bands of music parade the quiet streets of this fau- 
bourg, and the old flag under which the Erdberg 
militia marched against the French in 1809 is 
solemnly brought out and surrounded by a guard of 
honour, All the streets are strewn with twigs of 
green birch, and on each side are planted thick rows 
of birch and fir trees, while garlands of flowers hang 
from the windows of the houses. At distances of 
fifty to one hundred paces altars are erected, for the 
wives of the house proprietors regard it as the highest 
distinction and proudest ambition to have the right 
of erecting an altar before their houses on the 
Frohnleichnamsfest. The bells ring, the choirs sing, 
the banners wave, and fair children march in thou- 





sands through the streets, carrying crucifixes, reli- 
quaries, and other emblems; the birches and fir 
trees, the flowers and incense perfume the air, and 
over the whole festival rests a deep and heart-stirring 
breath of poetry. 








ROYAL GENERAL THEATRICAL 
FUND. 





The annual festival in aid of the funds of this 
institution was celebrated on Tuesday evening at the 
Freemason’s Tavern, Great Queen Street, Long-acre, 
under the presidency of Mr. Alderman Cotton, M.P. 
There was a numerous attendance of the profession, 
and amongst those present were Alderman and 
Sheriff Whetham, Sir John Bennett, Mr. Alfred 
Wigan, Mr. E. L. Blanchard, Mr. J. Ryder, Mr. F. 
Swanborough, Mr. A. Sterling, &c. After the usual 
loyal aud patriotic toasts had been duly honoured, 
the Chairman proceeded to propose the toast of the 
evening, viz., ‘‘ Prosperity to the Royal General 
Theatrical Fund.” He said that the fund was a 
charity which assisted those who really had no power 
to help themselves, but who in the course of their 
life had done much to assist others, by giving their 
time and talents in the shape of gratuitous perfor- 
mances in aid of all kinds of distress, whether 
arising among actors or the literary profession. (Hear 
and cheers.) He believed that there was not a more 
charitable body existing than was to be found in the 
ranks of the actors and actresses of this great metro- 
polis. He found that he was appealing on behalf of 
those who played in 41 metropolitan and 231 
provincial theatres. There were 400 actors and 
actresses playing in London and its suburbs, and 
2000 playing in the United Kingdom. Out of those 
a very large number, as they approached old age, 
must fall into adversity, and must come to a society 
like this and festivals such as these to assist them in 
their hour of need. Next to the pulpit he knew of 
no greater teacher than the stage. It grieved him to 
see that the stage hed slightly degenerated in its 
teaching: but that was not the fault of the actors or 
authors, but was really due to the spirit of the age. 
He was certain that pieces were now produced which 
thirty or thirty-five years ago our forefathers would 
never have listened to or tolerated for five minutes. 
He much regretted the quantity of bad history which 
was taught on the stage. He had heard the utter- 
ances of men noble in history put into the mouths of 
low comedians, though it was not the fault of the 
actor but of the author. There were in all 85 
annuitants belonging to the charity—25 females and 
10 males—and the institution was very much in want 
of funds. It granted annuities varying from £30 to 
£90 a year; and although the society had funded 
property to the extent of £12,000, this amount was 
invested in Three per Cents., the interest from which 
went but a short distance towards paying expenses. 

Mr. Swinbourne, in responding, regretted the 
unavoidable absence of Mr. Buckstone, who, on these 
occasions, annually made his appearance before them. 
He was glad to state that her Majesty the Queen 
had, as usual, sent her donation of £100, and sub- 
scriptions had also been received from the Prince of 
Wales, the Duke of Edinburgh, Mr. Sothern, and Mr. 
T. Lacey, who had left an annual bequest of £400. 
The morning performance, which took place a short 
time ago at the Hpymarket; Theatre, under the 
direction of Miss Helen Faucit, had realised the sum 
of £262. Among the remaining toasts were ‘‘ The 
Bar,” ‘*The Drama,” &c. The secretary, Mr. 
Cullenford, announced subscriptions amounting to 
£589. The musical arrangements were most effec- 
tively carried out by Mdlle. Enequist, Miss Alice 
Fairman, Mr. George Perren, Mr. E. Murray, and 
Mr. Maybrick, under the skilful leadership of Herr 
G. Wanz. 





(Hottoway’s Ointugnt anv Priis.—Diseases and casualties 


incidental to youth may be safely treated Oy es earections 
excellent reticent 


po oe to prem ailments ; conjointly with the Pills it 
»xercises the most salu influence in ¢' inflammations 
.n the interior of the when rubbed upon the back and 


chest it gives most sensible relief in asthma, bronchitis, jis, pleurisy, 
and consumption. Holloway’s remedies are 4 
cially in liver and stomach complaints. For 
cure of bad legs, all sorts of sores, and likewise 
and scorbutic affectioas, this tment produces a 
‘and soothing feeling most acceptable to the sufferer. | 
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A Lifes Love. By Guorcz Baruow. 
John Camden Hotten. 


There is a dainty pre-Raphaelite little army of 
poets headed by Mr. Rossetti, Mr. William Morris, 
and Mr. Leicester Warren as its first, second and 
third in command, Mr. Swinburne as a sort of 
independent guerilla ally, Mr. Arthur O’Shaughnessy 
ranking as a captain of a company, and a few - 
magazine writers for the non-commissioned and 
supernumerary warriors. In this detachment of 
dainty minstrels, Mr. George Barlow probably ranks 
as corporal, His virtue is an implicit faith in and 
subordination to his general, Rossetti. He follows 
the leader from afar, treading in his very footprints, 
but making decidedly splay imitations of the master’s 
lightsome tread. It will be understood that the rosy 
hue which glows in the love-songs of Rossetti is 
repeated as a very pale pink in the disciples. 
Nevertheless here is Mr. Barlow venturing with a 
hundred sonnets of love—no less than a hundred, 
making a volume which he calls a ‘ Life’s Love,” 
though he should have called it a ‘‘ Century.” And 
his hundred sonnets are tinged with the feeblest 
attempt at Rossettism. He adopts all the tricks of 
the school—confuses metaphors, brackets impossi- 
bilities, talks of the ‘‘ storm of beauty,” the ‘ eestasy 
of the hair” (not the hair of the hatmosphere but 
the air of the ed: a woman’s ed, of course), and 
altogether goes on ‘more like a manick than a B. 
of the B. K.” (Barlow of the Bardic Kingdom. 
Then, like his masters, he clips three-syllabled 
words into two, makes ‘‘delicate” do work as 
“delcate :” a favourite way with the Swinburne and 
Rossetti school. To keep a clean average, however, 
Mr. Barlow promotes some of the monosyllables, 
and pronounces ‘‘fire” as ‘‘fi-er,” and “ fire-fly” 
as a trisyllable. Other accents he plays with at 
will, making that mysterious quantity ‘ perfume” 
(a regular stumbling-block for little poets) now a 
trochee and anon an iambus in the same. poem : 

‘“‘ A perfume seems to blossom into air,” 
And again, eight lines lower :— 
‘* And mingleth in a subtly sweet perfume.” 

Mr. Barlow, like the school to which he belongs, 
lives mainly on Kisses. They are to him not what 
they are to most human beings, little sweets sipped 
on the highway; they are the roast-beef and the 
rice-pudding of life, the “‘ hat and boots and hymn- 
book too,” the shares and stocks and entire finance, 
the whole political system and British Constitution. 
This is the idol that the Rossetti-and-water lot make 
of osculation. They do not confine the operation to 
its legitimate field either; they kiss anything that 
comes in their way at all connected with any one 
of their goddesses—hair, chignon, shoes, polonaise, 
lapdogs, pet-kittens, perhaps: who knows? And 
they not only mumble their embraces over these 
appanages of beauty, but they “strain” over them 
and “yearn” at them, and hysterically compare 
these ridiculous concrete articles with thunderclouds, 
earthquakes, hurricanes, sun-tempests, and the whole 
category of tremendous agencies. Here for example 
isa specimen. The poet and his lady are having 
one of their periodical hugs: they occur “ at times,” 
you may perceive :— 


London: 


At times my lady seizes me and flings 
Her arms around mine unreluctant form 
And wraps me for a season in the storm, 

The thunder of the closing of her wings, 

And I am as some white glad bird that clings 
Against a purple cloud-breast, and I weep, 
And strive with shuddering fainting hands to 


keep 
That vision of unutterable things. 


For she bends over me as some pure cloud, 
And I am as a flower that will dare, 
Being supremely weak, to face the air 
That hangs above it as a sweet dim shroud ; 
Next, my, strained body sobs with yearning, 


Simone the fragrant tempest of her hair, 


Can any picture be more ridiculous when the effort 
is made to realise it? The lady seizes her young 
man, and squeeezs him; and her arms so flap to- 
gether that they sound like thunder. Then the 





young man sticks to her “like a bird.” He could 
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not do less. Why like a “white glad” bird we do 
not see; but perhaps because a blackbird would not 
be poetical. The lady has evidently a mauve dress 
on: he talks of the purple cloud-breast. Then the 
young man weeps, and his hands faint. Why? He 
murmurs something about ‘“ unutterable things.” 
He had better leave the young woman alone and go 
away. 

But no, he has to stop, being ‘‘ supremely weak.” 
We cordially agree with him as to the weakness. 
Next his ‘‘ strained body ” has to sob with yearning, 
while the inevitable tempest of hair comeson. A 
rope’s end on shipboard would much more service- 
ably produce some sobbing and yearning for these 
effeminate mollycoddles with their weak echoes of 
Paphian joys. 

Here is another beautiful specimen: a sample 
advertisement for a barber’s window. 

I'd send a troop of kisses to entangle 

And lose themselves in labyrinths of hair, 
Thy deep, dark night of hair with stars to spangle, 
And, each a tiny fire-fly, to dangle 

Amid the tresses of that forest fair. 

A perfume seems to blossom into air; 

The ecstasy that hangs about the tresses, 

Their blush, their overflow, their breath, their 


oom ; 
A wind that gently lifts them, and caresses, 

And wings itself, and floats about the room ; 

The beauty that the flame of youth expresses, 

A tender fire that doth not consume, 

Yet, seizing all my soul, pervades, possesses, 

And mingleth in a subtly sweet perfume. 
Prosify this, and what does it amount to? It is 
sheer nonsense. If it have any coherence, it 
describes a perfume which blossoms into air, turns 
into ecstasy, hangs about, wings itself, floats about, 
turns into a fire, and lastly mingles with the perfume 
which was its original condition. This is complete 
bathos. The story of the great Panjandrum with 
the little round button at top was not more im- 
possible to follow in detail. 

In a picture of a grassed warrior with a lady 
bending over him (more hair about, as may be 
sworn,) Mr. Barlow speaks of 


Great eyes of fire (fi-yer) glowing back within 

The head encased in panoply of tin. 
This is precisely the poet’s own position, Heisa 
gallant knight with brain teeming with ladies, and 
téte-a-téte joys, and boudoirs, and all the phenomena 
of fire, flowers, storms, strainings and so on, But 
his head-piece is mere tin—a poor piece of panto- 
mime moulding; and he cannot hope to weather 
the fight with such a crest as these milksop sighings 
furnish, 








The Shotover Papers; or, Echoes from Ozford. 
No. 5. 


This fifth number of a lively University squib- 
serial has been sent us. It is cleverly written, 
containing several parodies of known writers suffi- 
ciently broad to make the caricatures amusing. M. 
Taine the French historian comes in for a burlesque 
description of the aspects of Oxford: and Walt 
Whitman is made to rave as madly as he does in 
reality. But the cleverest paper in the periodical is 
a parody on the solar-mythologists who are for ever 
tracing back all legends and systems to a centre in 
sun-worship. The writer of this paper takes the 
First Proposition of Euclid, and makes a myth out 
of it. Underthe metaphors of mathematics he finds 
the poetic references, and lo, the ‘‘ prop” comes out 
as a Hymn or Choral Ode! ‘The scene of the 
prologue with which the ode commences,” he tells 
us, ‘‘ is laid in heaven,” like Goethe’s Faust. The 
poet’s first stanza runs thus :— 

“To describe an equilateral triangle on 
_ A given finite straight line.” 
The triangle, or mystic number three, has from the 
earliest ages been used to symbolise perfectibility or 
omnipotence, and the epithet “ equilateral’ further 
implies that the mind of these attributes 
is evenly balanced and in a stable equilibrium of 
divine calm. Thus the Ibis was held sacred amongst 

the Babylonians on account of its legs and beak 
» being all ot precisely equal lengths. The “ finite 
straight line ” is of course an emblem of human life, 
and it may be remarked that the singular expression 
oiten met with, that it is ‘‘ terminated points,” 
seems to show that the author had ‘adown 





the gulf of time,” and seen foreshadowed the hideous 
railway accidents of our late and evil days. The ar- 
gument thus introduces us to Osiris, the all-creating, 
brooding in solitnde over mankind, and debating to 
whom of mortals he shall give a share of his own 
divine power, perhaps by making him his cup-bearer. 

The Hymn proper commences with a wailing 
prayer :— 

‘* Let AB be the given straight line!’ Grant that 
AB (i.e. sAB, sArab, or Serapis the son of Rameses) 
may be the one given up to this glorification. This 
is supposed to be addressed by AB himself to his 
parents, who are naturally reluctant to yield their 
son to the god as a “ given straight-line.” Meeting 
with no response, AB then changes his tone of en- 
treaty to one of petulant command—he cries with 
imperious accents : 

‘It is required 
To describe an equilateral triangle on AB !” 
He avows that it is the will of Osiris that the crown of 
immortality should be conferred on him alone, We 
are not told the effect of this appeal, for, with one 
of our poet’s brilliant transitions, there bursts upon 
the ear a glorious chorus, which from the wondrous 
witchery of its refrain and the martial modulation of 
its rhythm, is unsurpassed by anything to be found 
in the Greek Dramatists—it runs. 
“ From the centre A at the distance AB 
Describe the circle BCD! (postulate) 
From the centre B at the distance BA 

Describe the circle ACE! !” (postulate) 

The ‘ postulate’ here mentioned in the margin 
was probably nearly equivalent to the semi-chorus 
of the Greek stage, and the latter part of the name 
is derived from the same root as ‘‘ululare” to howl; 
these beings being a kind of Demons—the precursors 
of the later Satyrs. 

We need not follow out the explication, or trace 
how BA is identical with Bubastis, while CA becomes 
Castor and CB must therefore be Pollux, though 
‘the linguistic connection has been lost.” The 
whole Proposition is treated in the same fashion, 
and the skill of the paraphraser is shown in the 
passage : 

“From the point C at which the circles cut one 
another, 

Draw the straight line CA and CB 

To the points A and B !” 

Which may be roughly paraphrased thus: “ From 
the shores of the ocean-lashed promontory—where 
the ecliptic and equator intersect (namely the 
pillars of Hercules), bear the twin mortals CA and 
CB to contend with AB and BA at the point of the 
sword.” 

And so on right through the familiar problem, 
describing the slaying of AB by the Twin Brethren 
and of the Twin Brethren by oach other, and con- 
eluding with the apotheosis of ABC, as cupbearer of 
Osiris, and the final poan ‘ Wherefore ABC is 
equilateral.” 








[Dearter & Co. } . 

‘La Rose d‘Amour.” W.C. Levey’s popular song 
“ Rosabelle,” arranged for the Pianoforte by Oniver 
CraMER. 

Malle, Carlotta Patti was the means of popularising 
the original song which is now presented as a piano- 
forte piece, in which latter shape it will possibly 
please as much, and will certainly reach a larger 
audience than before. The arrangement is not at 
all difficult. 





[Lamporn Cock. ] 
Larghetto and Fugue, for the Organ. Composed 
by Westiey Ricuanps. 

This is one of the most clever and at the same 
time most interesting compositions for the organ that 
have lately appeared. The introductory slow move- 
ment, in 8-8 time, is melodious and telling; and 
the fugue—striking in its subject, and well-treated 
contrapuntally—rolls on well from beginning to end. 
It never flags, and the augmentation in the bass, 
after an effective pedal, brings in triumphantly the 
final cadence. The work is exceedingly creditable 
to its author, and proves that the highest walk of 
musical technique has still admirers and worthy 
practitioners. 





Song. Words by 
Composed by Roszrta 


“Thy Spirit's low Replies.” 
Tuomas K. Hervey. 
O'Leary Vinnine, 

A pretty romance, nicely conceived and well carried 
out, some very pleasing effects being produced in 





the accompaniment, which is appropriate and not 
over-laboured. The melody is in 8-4 time, and 
well interprets the words; it requires a mezzo- 
soprano or contralto voice; as it ranges from A flat 
below the stave to D on the fourth line. If sung in 
public this song will attain no little popularity. 





[G. Rourteper & Sons. } 

Everybody's Song-Book. A Collection of nearly Two 
Hundred Popular and National Songs, Duets, 
Trios, Rounds, and Harmonised Airs, set to English 
Words. Selected, Compiled, and Edited by the 
Rev. W. Guisz Tucker, M.A., late Chaplain of 
Greenwich Hospital, and Cnantes H. Purpay. 
The Music arranged principally from the works of 
the best composers. 

We are glad to see another edition of this capital 
little book, which contains literally musie for every- 
body—young and old, rich and poor, high and low, 
and something profitable as well as agreeable for all. 
Among the many well-known national, patriotic, and 
moral songs none are more generally attractive than 
those written by Mr. Purday himself. The moral 
tone of the words throughout is excellent, 





(Weexzs & Co.} 

Dead March from “Israel in the Wilderness.’ 
Arranged for the Pianoforte by Epwarp Drar.e 
Mus. Doc. Cantab, 

Like most of Dr. Dearle’s compositions this march 
displays great care and thought, as well as artistic 
skill. Asa pianoforte piece it is very effective, and 
though of course it merely gives an outline and idea 
of the orchestral work, the harmonical combinations 
are most interesting to the musician, and may be 
studied profitably by the tyro. 








CRYSTAL PALACE. 


The Crystal Palace was gay with visitors on Wed- 
nesday. There was the Sunday school singing 
festival of the children and tutors, there were the 
great fountains, there was Romah, and there was a 
balloon ascent. This, from the mere program, 
would seem to be enough for a shilling, but the 
program by no means-did justice to the attractions 
which were offered. The Sunday-school singing fate 
is one which promises to grow each year in public 
estimation. There were more than 20,000 visitors 
to listen to the singing yesterday, and they were as 
earnest in their attention as they were deservedly 
liberal in their applause. The origin of these 
Sunday-school choral unions is very recent. The 
choir was founded in 1871, under the designation of 
the Eastern Sunday School Choir, to promote and 
improve part-singing amongst Sunday school 
teachers and scholars. ‘There are nearly eighty 
schools in association with the choir, which is 
managed by an active committee, ably presided over 
by Mr. Joseph Hughes, with Mr. J. G. Harding for 
vice-chairman. From seventy-seven of these schools 
a choir of upwards of 5000 voices was yesterday 
brought together. The picture the orchestra and 
its occupants ultimately developed was very striking, 


‘and it would be diffcult to settle offhand whether 


the eye or the ear was most gratified. The concert 
was conducted by Mr. Luther Hinton, with the help 
of some forty local conductors, Mr. W. G, Horns 
castle discharging the functions of organist, and the 
advent of both gentlemen was greeted with applause. 
Mr. Luther Hinton, who wielded the béton, had 
succeeded in bringing the forces under his com- 
mand into an admirable state of discipline, and the 
precision with which the various part songs—all 
being of a sacred character—were given, was quite 
surprising. That such a volume of sound could 
come from such small throats was also astonishing, 
while the correct intonation and clever effects of 
light and shade introduced showed how well and 
carefully the work of drilling and teaching had been 
carried out. Commencing with Martin Luther's 
hymn, to which the admirable trumpet obligato of 
Mr. Thomas Harper lent additional effect, the pro- 
gram, which consisted of twenty-one morceaux, was 
steadily gone through, the most popular effort of 
the young singers being an adaptation of the well- 
known tune of “ Calier Herrin,’ called “ Hark, ‘tis 
the Bells,” which was loudly re-demanded, 
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Madame Erard has arrived in town. 





Janell leaves London after the next Musical Union 
for Paris. 





Leschetizky is expected in London this day from 
St. Petersburg. 

‘The ‘‘ Crown Diamonds” is the subject of the next 
Criterion extravaganza. 





“ Fille Angot” closes to-night at the Philharmonic 
after 216 performances. The “ Grand Duchess” is to 
' be revived. 





Mr. Robert Buchanan has determined to be 
beforehand with Mr. Tennyson in the dramatic race. 
He has a little piece planted at the Haymarket. 





Mdme. Fargueil has returned to Paris, after a 
very successful tour in the south of France. There 
is a probability that she will appear at the Ambigu 
| next season. 


A Zurich festival will be held ‘“‘by the margin” 
from the 11th to the 14th July, with Schumann’s 
“ Faust” and the Choral Symphony as the chief 
masterpieces. 





Advices from Constantinople state that a child of 
ten years old, Benedetto Palmieri, of Naples, lately 
gave a piano-concert at Pera, and obtained extra- 
ordinary success. 





Mr. John §. Clarke has returned to Boulogne, 
after having superintended for several days the 
alterations which are being made under his direc- 
tions at the Charing-cross Theatre. 





Mr. Crayen Robertson’s “ Caste’? company com- 
mences on the 29th inst. a month’s engagement at 
the Standard. Miss Fanny Addison will play Bella, 
her sister Carlotta’s creation, when ‘* Caste” was 
first produced. 








In beauty of nomenclature the Hungarian native 
operas vie with those of Russia. The last sweet 
thing by Erkel is called “ Brankovicz Gyergy.” It 
has proved a great success at Pesth. 





Mr. Browning’s forthcoming work will consist of a 
translation of the “‘ Hercules Furens” of Euripides, 
in an original setting, something like that which 
* Balaustion’s Adventure ” forms for the Alcestis. 





Meissonier’s Corps de Garde, now being exhibited 
in Paris, which consists of seven figures no larger 
than Italian marionettes, has been purchased by M. 
Oppenheim, the banker, for, it is reported, 180,000 
francs. 





The last program of the season at La Societa 
Lirica includes selections from “Le Prophete,” 
“ Tannhiiuser,” and a repetition of ‘ Lohengrin” 
with complete chamber choir, and orchestra of 
amateurs and artists. 





MM. Delacour and Leroy have read their new 
three-act vaudeville, the ‘“* Mormons de Paris,” to 
the company of the Variétés. The chief parts will 
be filled by Mesdames A. Duval and Priston,-and by 
Grenier, Leonce, and Biron. 





The litigation between Lucca and her late 
husband, the Baron von Rhaden, from whom she 
was divorced in 1873, will probably continue a long 
time. The questions are as to the custody of the 
child, and Mdme. Lucca’s right to alimony. 





Campana’s ‘‘ Esmeralda” has had a triumph at 
the Fondo of Naples. ‘The success is almost a 
revelation,” cries the Trovatore writer ; but he does 
not add what it is a revelation of. A young singer, 
Ida Cristino, profited by the opportunity to place 
herself ‘‘ among the brightest constellations of the 
blue Italian sky.” 

We are authorized to state that Professor Ella 
intends disposing of his numerous duplicate scores, 
and copies of classical chamber music, also auto- 
graphs of Beethoven, Mozart, Spontini, Rossini, 
Mendelssohn, Schumann, Wagner, Henselt, Spohr, 
Meyerbeer, portraits of artists, &e. The professor 
has lately parted with seven violins; one, a valuable 
Straduarius. 





A Society for the Study of the Art and Science of 
Music held a preliminary meeting the other day, 
Mr. John Hullah in the chair, and Dr. Stainer as 
Secretary pro tem., in the board-room of the South 
Kensington Museum. The names of some practical 
and scientific musicians were enrolled as members. 
The Society’s transactions will include investigations 
into all matters concerning music, and it is also 
proposed to admit ladies to partake, as members, of 
the advantages of the Association. 





Some months back the municipality of Bergamo 
exhumed the body of Donizetti, to transfer it from 
the family tomb of the Pezzolis to the cemetery. It 
was found that a portion of the skull was missing. 
In fact, the surgeon entrusted with the post-mortem 
examination hadremovedit. On his death it passed 
into the hands of his nephew, who converted it into 
amoney-box. The Municipality have taken proceed- 
ings against him, and he has handed over the relic, 
which will be deposited in the Saint Mary Major 
Church. 


A man is elaborately preparing to break his neck 
in New York, under contract. Professor Tobin has 
entered into an arrangement with the inventor of a 
flying machine, who undertakes to fly from the dome 
of the Colosseum, down Broadway, over the roofs of 
the houses, to Union Square—a distance of one mile. 
The attempt will be made about the middle of June. 
The inventor is a French engineer. Should he 
succeed in his flight he will, it is said by Professor 
Tobin, be paid 10,000 dollars. Should’ he fail the 
professor will bury him. 





The munificence of London music-publishers 
towards the men who bring brains to market, is an 
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ever grateful theme among musicians. Ina humble 
way the foreigner emulates our Macenas. Sig. 
Ricordi has just presented Verdi, in appreciation of 
the Requiem Mass, with a crown in gold and silver 
enriched with brilliants worth 3000 lire. This is 
n imitation of the many precious tones which have 
been offered by London publishers to the composer 
of “ Faust,” and the several crowns (five-shilling 
pieces) which Lecocq has received in England for 
** Angot.” 





The Massachusetts Legislature has taken in hand 
a question which is well worthy the attention of our 
own legislators. It is considering a law prohibiting 
the employment of children under fifteen years of 
age for the performance of acrobatic and equestrian 
feats. A Bill to the effect that no children beneath 
the age of fifteen shall be so employed, is now under 
discussion there. It interdicts the mayor, aldermen, 
or selectmen of each town and city from granting 
licenses to showmen, any part of whose entertainment 
is interpreted by children of such tender years. All 
offenders are to be punished with a fine not ex- 
ceeding 500 dols. for each offence. This decree is 
mercifully conceived and might be imitated in 
England. 





The enormous terms now given to opera-artists 
are beginning to press severely upon the public. 
Of course, if a prima donna demands £200 a night, 
the money must be found from somewhere—either 
through economies elsewhere or from an additional 
tax upon opera-goers. Mr. Mapleson has decided 
on the latter course. He has raised his special 
nights to special prices; and on these the ticket- 
agents put their own additional little profits. A 
stall ticket for the first night of Nilsson in “‘ Faust” 
was advertised at 31s. 6d., and for the first of 
Nilsson in “Jl Talismano” at three guineas. 
What was the result? The speculators ran up the 
“ Faust” tickets to four guineas, and were last 
night demanding six and seven guineas for a place 
to hear Edith Plantagenet. 

Mr. Burnand replies to the complaint of Mrs. 
Edwards in a mocking strain, remarking that he 
“slept well” after reading her letter. Is this the 
usual tone to adopt in meeting a lady’s grievance ? 
He denies that he ever promised not to call his 
adaptation “ Archie Lovell,” but admits that he 
promised to send her his version of the piece, yet 
did not do so. He also states that he had wished 
the characters to be renamed, and the title of the 
piece to be distinct from the novel; but he could not 
find an appropriate title, and Miss Hodson in 
impatience cried “ It is ‘ Archie Lovell,’ why not call 
it so?” To which the unresisting adaptor con- 
sented. Altogether the letter is a poor justification 
of Mr. Burnand’s position, regarded as a question of 
literary etiquette. He has the law on his side, of 
course. 





Wednesday, being the 20th anniversary of the 
opening of the Crystal Palace, was selected as an 
appropriate occasion for the presentation of a group 
of plate to Mr. George Grove, the late secretary of 
the Crystal Palace Company, by his past and present 
colleagues. The 2ommittee of this testimonial con- 
sisted of Mr. James Fergusson, F.R.S. (chairman), 
Mr. W. Gardiner, Mr. W. Austin Hart (hon. 
treasurer), Mr. D. Hill (President Sacred Harmonic 
Society), the late Mr. Owen Jones, Mr. Joseph Leech, 
Mr. August Manns, Professor Owen, F'.R.S., Mr. J. 
Wilkinson, Sir Matthew Digby Wyatt, and Mr. David 
§. Price and Mr. F. K. J. Shenton (hon. secretaries). 
The presentation took place in the library, in the 
presence of a large number of Mr. Grove’s old col- 
leagues, Mr. Fergusson, chairman of the committee, 
presiding. 

In a note upon the career of the late Aimée 
Deselée, the Mirror states that in early life Aimée 
had been cafefully educated, her family being in 
good circumstances. Misfortune overtook the 
Deselées, and the young girl was thrown upon her 
own resources. She obtained the situation of 
governess in a Russian family then residing in 
Paris, and in this position began to develope her 








dramatic and musical powers by readings and play- 


ing at evening receptions. On the return of her 
employer to Russia, Aimée Desclée was again left 
dependent upon her own exertions, which, however, 
failed to procure her a subsistence. Driven to 
despair, homeless, the unfortunate girl flung her- 
self into the Seine. She was rescued, and a gentle- 
man who had noticed her talents when she was with 
the Russian family obtained her a subordinate post 
in a troupe of actors departing for Italy. With them 
she studied hard, and gradually worked her way into 
a leading position. The rest of her career, including 
her friendship with Alexandre Dumas, is generally 
known. 

The Constitutional Fétes, celebrating the 25th 
anniversary of a free constitution to Denmark, have 
recently taken place in Copenhagen and all over the 
country, with the greatest enthusiasm, and witbout 
the slightest disorder. They were favoured by the 
most lovely summer weather. The whole capital, 
as well as the ships in the canals and in the port, 
were dressed with flags, and early in the morning 
the festivities were opened by the ringing of the 
church bells and by bands playing national airs 
from the towers of the different churches. The 
serious part of the ceremonies began about four 
o’clock, when the various corporations and guilds of 
the town, with their flags and brass bands, and 
joined by an immense crowd of orderly and well- 
dressed people in a procession, wended their way to 
the Castle of Christiansborg, where the king received 
them. Then returning through the streets of the 
town they entered the gardens of Tivoli, a favourite 
public garden close to the town, where some 
speeches were made, and where high and low spent 
some hours in dancing, listening to the bands, 
looking at the fireworks, &c. Some 30,000 people 
proceeded about a mile further out of town to the 
gardens at Fredericksberg Castle, where all kinds of 
sports and innocent amusements took place until an 
early hour in the morning. 





At a performance at the Masonic Hall, Lincoln, 
the other day, among other feats, a magician, or 
‘*wonder-worker of modern miracles,” as he was 
termed, was handcuffed, placed in a large canvas 
bag, and then lifted into a box, which was put into 
a cabinet. The orchestra then played an overture, 
and if all had gone well the captive in a few minutes 
would have extricated himself, or been extricated by 
spiritual agency, and have made his reappearance 
sitting on the top of the box. Fifteen minutes, how- 
ever, elapsed without any signs of the magician, and 
the audience not unnaturally became anxious. Nor 
was their anxiety diminished by the sound of a voice 
from the cabinet faintly calling for assistance. The 
box was, of course, immediately opened, and a 
terrible sight disclosed to view. The unfortunate 
man, it is stated, was nearly dead, and blood was 
observed gushing out of his eyes and nose. A 
medical gentleman fortunately was present, and the 
sufferer was conveyed to the ante-room and promptly 
attended to. The manager subsequently appeared 
on the platform, and announced that a most 
cowardly act had been committed by the man who 
secured the box, as he must have known something 
about the working of the feat, notwithstanding the 
challenge of £100 to any person who could secure 
the box and solve the mystery. The story should 
be a warning both to spectators and performers of 
tricks of this description. 





A grieveus trick was "recently played upon the 
beasts of prey in the Zoological Garden at Berlin. Not 
a week passed without the news that some two orthree 
of these costly animals, and, singularly enough as it 
then appeared, always the finest specimens, were 
taken ill and died after a horrible agony. In a very 
short time the collection had Jost nearly a third of 
its usual strength, to the consternation of the 
Berliners, with whom their Zoological Garden is a 
pet institution, and deservedly one of their favourite 
places of resort. At first it was thought that the 
meat supplied to the beasts might be diseased. The 
butcher was changed, and cooked flesh substituted, 
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and boiled they still continued to die. It was then 
discovered that some visitor to the garden had 
amused himself by poisoning the poor creatures, 
with what object remains a mystery, but the evil 
ceased only when an extra set of attendants had been 
put on, with stringent orders to keep a very sharp 
look out. The deadly titbits thrown into a cage were 
generally gobbled up by the strongest of its inmates, 
and this explains why, as a general rule, the finest 
animals were sacrificed and the weaker spared. The 
few survivors were cured by a plentiful supply of 
milk. All these and many other particulars form the 
subject of an interesting paper read a few days ago 
by Dr. Bodinus, the managing director of the garden, 
at a meeting of the shareholders, 





We have often tilted at that humbug in the 
musical art which pretends that all sorts of emotions 
may be stimulated by sound-painting, and all sorts 
of natural pictures realised. It is refreshing to 
come across an echo of our sentiments across the 
ocean in the Galaxy, where Mr. Richard Grant 
White discourses on Wagner in the following 
sensible fashion : 


Wagner will have it, in his striving after the un- 
attainable in art (and the undesirable), that music 
preaches, and teaches, and tells truths, and describes 
occurrences and objects. He thinks that in the 
second act of ‘* Lohengrin” he has described sunrise 
by an orchestral passage. What he has done, and 
he has done it very skilfully, is merely to wnte a 
strain which suits well with, perhaps even suggests, 
the mood of mind begotten iu one who contemplates 
the breaking of the day. As to expressing sunrise 
by sound, as well attempt to express a quart of milk 
by a pastoral air, ora pair of brass tongs by a duet 
between two trumpets. The radical fault in this 
notion of the capability of music is its failure to 
recognise the easily established fact that the same 
strain, if unexplained by words or accessories of 
some kind, will be interpreted in different ways by 
hearers of equal sensitiveness to music and of equal 
cultivation, and who derive from it equal pleasure. 
This is a fact of continual and of inevitable occur- 

ence, In the second act of “ Lohengrin” every 

cenic device is used to show that the day is break- 
ing ; whereupon we all expect to see the sun roll up 
out of the orchestra. But if the stage were to 
remain dark, and no one came to draw water, and 
we heard the same strain, no mortal creature who 
had not been told its meaning would ever think of 
sunrise. 


The practical measure and limit of music could not 
be more soundly expounded. 





The Débats has a correspondent in London who 
went down to the Derby. He describes our Isthmian 
Games racily and in a kindly spirit, and there is one 
remark of his which shows him to be of an observing 
and philosophical turn of mind. What he saw on 
Epsom Downs, and on the way home, leads him to - 
the conclusion which all who know both countries 
will have long since arrived at—that the English 
bent on holiday making are more full of fun and 
frolic, and have a keener sense of enjoyment than 
his own countrymen :— 


It is the carnival of England. But the utter want 
of restraint, the fun, the cheerfulness and good 
humour that characterise it are without a parallel 
out of England. In France the people amuse them- 
selves more quietly--they keep their strength for 
revolutions. In Italy public rejoicings are but a 
public echo of the fétes of former days. If a com- 
parison could be made between modern decorum and 
the indecency of antiquity, only the bacchanalia of 
the Romans could give an idea of such an explosion 
of mirth—of such an exuberance of animal spirits. 
People go to Rome and Venice to contemplate the 
remains of their past greatness, and quite right too. 
But why don’t we travel to London more frequently 
to see how a people so full of vitality and originality 
as the English demean themselves ? I had heard that 
“the spleen” was an endemic malady in England. 
I cannot imagine where it lurks, Since I have been 
in London I can find no traces of it, for no people 
at all approach the English in the demonstrativeness 
of their mirth, in their jollity, in the geniality of 
their good humour. An Englishman once 
where the esprit Francais was to be found, as he had 
been unable to find it out in Paris. He was told to 
look for it in Moliére, Pascal, and La Rochefoucauld. 
Perhaps it is the same case with the spleen in England. 
row we to look for it in the pages of English 
authors ? 





It isa remarkable fact to find a Frenchman who 


but although the animals took kindly to their roast , has discovered that ‘* Merry England” was not unde- 
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serving of her name, and bold enough to make that 
discovery public. 

What nonsense is often talked, even by ordinarily 
sensible people, about the “degeneracy of the 
stage!” There is Mr. Cotton, who is an Alderman 
and a Member of Parliament, and who sitting as the 
president of the meeting of the Theatrical Fund, 
might be supposed to frame his remarks upon an 
accurate appreciation of his subject. But Mr. 
Alderman Cotton is like all the other depreciators 
of the present—like the old generals who tell us 
“the service, sir, is going to the dogs,” like the old 
racing men who swear that horseflesh is no longer 
what it was before steamn spoiled it—like all the 
lauders of the old time in fact, who think antiquity 
grows in grace in proportion to its distance and 
mistiness. Mr. Cotton hauled out the immemorial 
saw, the fine ancient grumble which has flourished 
ever since the days of Thespis and was quite an old 
complaint in those. of Shakespeare—the grumble 
that the drama is deteriorating. Probably his 
listeners accepted this original statement at its true 
worth: they must have heard it ever since they 
were children. But it was a little too much when 
Mr. Cotton went on further to say that pieces were 
now produced which our forefathers five and thirty 
years ago would not have listened to for five 
minutes, The insinuation here is a little too 
strong, however undisputed be the fact. For 
assuredly on the other hand pieces were produced 
five and thirty years ago which no modern audience 
can be got to sit out, so immodest and vulgar and 
hopelessly dull were they. Witness some recent 
attempts to revive some of the old melodramas and 
spectacular pieces. If our forefathers would have 
despised our tastes, we certainly despise theirs. 
When does Mr. Cotton think the stage was not 
degenerate? When was it a pure reflex of manners? 
In the day of “Tom and Jerry?” In the time of 
Congreve, or when Mrs. Aphra Behn wrote? The 
truth is, the stage was degenerate in 1840, or at 
least the old fogies of that period swore so: they 
pointed back to 1810 or thereabouts. But the 
elderly bucks who wore scratch-wigs in 1810, shook 
their powder gravely and referred to the days of 
their youth as the prime of the drama. And so the 
old farce is carried back to the Reformation period, 
not even to stop there. When the Mysteries first 
began to be secularised, the old monks raised a wail 
about the “ decline of the drama.” 





NEW WAYS OF MAKING MUSIC. 





In the last number of the Orchestra the teaching 
by ‘ the old ways of making music” was made the 
subject of an article. These ‘old ways” were con- 
sidered with special reference to the ‘* Practical Trea- 
tise” by Morley—a singing man of the times of 
Queen Elizabeth, 1597. The translation of ‘‘Richter’s 
Treatise on Counterpoint,” by Mr. Franklin Taylor, 
recently published by Cramer and Co., offers the 
opportunity of considering ‘‘ the new ways of making 
music” guaranteed by so able a master in counter- 
point as Professor Richter of the Musical School in 
Leipsic. His Treatise on Counterpoint is one of a 
series of three. The first exhausts the subject of 
chords and harmony, and the third is on the art of 
the fugue. Messrs. Cramer some time since pub- 
lished Mr. Franklin Taylor's translation of the first 
work on harmony; they now send forth the second 
on counterpoint, and promise the publication of the 
concluding part—that on the art of making a fugue. 

The Editor, Mr. Franklin Taylor, in a short preface 
assures his readers that Richter’s work is “‘ new in 
its manner of treating certain subjects, and is based 
upon a@ more complete and practical system than 
any other treatise with which he is acquainted.” 
The work is certainly specially practical, and the 
author never once steps aside to discuss any philo- 
sophical question, or to embarrass the pupil with 
any subject that might retard the progress of his 
studies, The pupil is to be taught scales, chords, 
harmony, and counterpoint; and Richter never 
swerves from his determination. He undertakes to 
teach his disciples all that is wanted for making a 
student a ready worker with these elements of music- 





making, and in this regard there is no stint of rule 
or example. He discusses the three first orders of 
eounterpoint : counterpoint in two, three, four, five, 
six, and more parts; double triple, and quadruple 
counterpoint ; double in the tenth, and double in 
the twelfth. Then there are essays on melodic 
figures, passing chords, pedal points, order and 
arrangement of subjects, with a glance at the old 
ehurch modes and the ancient ritual cantilenas and 
ecclesiastical psalm-chants. The first book discusses 
scales, intervals, inversions, root-chords, modes, har- 
mony close and extended, positions and inversions 
of chords, concords, discords, sevenths primary 
and secondary, prepared and unprepared, free and 
fettered, degree chords, those of the ninth, eleventh, 
and thirteenth, essential chromatic chords, altered 
fundamental harmonies with their inversions, har- 
monie progression, modulation, means and modes 
of modulation, suspensions, retardations, anticipa- 
tions, cadences, harmonic accompaniment, forbidden 
progressions and other disallowances. With these 
subjects Richter covers nearly three hundred pages 
of dissertation, explanation, and example. Of course, 
as a master in counterpoint, Ernst Frederick Richter 
is a mere baby in the hands of such a giant as 
Thomas Morley, the contemporary of Tallis and 
Byrde, and a fellow-labourer with the great Canonist 
Elway Bevin. But as a system propounder and 
teacher from line and precept, Richter carries off 
the palm. But when Richter asserts that counter- 
point was dry work before the days of Bach, and 
after Bach’s time became so dry again, ‘that all 
interest in the art languished and died out "—the 
Orchestra must dissent from this theory. Richter 
gives no examples from the old Madrigals—compo- 
sitions which would have much enlivened the pages 
of his treatise; nor is there an analysis of a single 
large counterpoint from any Italian master. The 
immediate followers of Bach and Handel were 
Haydn and Mozart, both absolute masters of counter- 
point, and surely their compositions are not without 
interest, nor can they lead to discouraging mastery 
in this most essential branch of musical study. 
Richter seems to imagine that the modern swing of 
the harmonic progression, as it is called, makes the 
present dry exhibition of counterpoint more free 
and independent than in days of old. Counterpoint 
can only be carried on by means of harmony, and 
counterpoint has really nothing whatever to do with 
fundamental roots and high ratio-dissonances on 
supposititious foundations. What ‘ elaborate” har- 
monies are there that are new? or that were un- 
known to Handel or Bach? What is called tonal 
progression and the rule of the octave is no 
modern invention ; it was known before the days of 
Handel and Bach, but certainly not reduced to a 
kind of harmonical mill with a turn-round at every 
four bars, and systematized to a kaleidoscopic up 
and down jingle of the hexachord. If Haydn had 
never written any fugue but that in the chorus 
‘The heavens are telling” —a walk upstairs of six 
tones and a walk down again—-one might complain 
of his impoverishing the resources of counterpoint ; 
but Haydn’s great counterpoint lies in the counter- 
point of idea, and when modern contrapuntists 
follow in his wake they are in the right direction. 
In these days there is no time allowed for counter- 
point in the old way. And there can be no 
‘*advance in harmonic development.” What advance 
did Mendelssohn make? What advance does Verdi 
exhibit in his new Mass? There is a limit to 
harmony, a limit to chords, and a limit to inversion 
and reversion, and these limits have been reached 
long ago. How can harmonies become “ more 
important, or more varied?” What more can be 
done with suspensions than did Bach and Handel ? 
Did Mozart do more in his Requiem with the roll 
on the sequence in his opening chorus than we 
find in Handel or Bach? Certainly not. Mozart 
went to Bach and Handel to learn the “ old ways,” 
and he found “the old ways” had exhausted all 
the legitimate means in choral counterpoint. Fux, 
in 1725, could tell the musician no more of har- 
monical counterpoint than did Peter Aron tell his 
disciples two hundred years before. Muzio Clementi 
in his Gradus quotes the laws of harmony from the 
Gradus of Fux, and what are they? The same as 
in the Gradus of Aron. The same thing happens fo 








Cherubini. Harmony has not changed, progression 
of intervals cannot change; and when Beethoven 
tried to enlarge the circle of the fugue in his great 
chorus in the Gloria of his gigantic Mass, the fugue 
stopped, contrapuntal continuity disappeared, and 
the new ideas on forbidden fields disclaimed all 
allegiance to the ruling powers of counterpoint. 
Handel, in the matter of counterpoint, was as 
generous and perceptive a thief as ever lived; he 
robbed the rich and left the poor man his mite. He 
never conveyed anything from Durante, or Astorga, 
or Mareello ; composers Richter considers to have 
shown “increased freedom and variety in rhythm, 
and greater harmonical perspicuity and solidity,” 
than did Caldara, Alexander Scarlatti, Benevoli, 
and Carissimi. These small men advanced the 
orchestra, but not the chorus or choir. They 
worked from the modern tonal gamut, but without 
@ command of its resources. It was given to Bach 
to reveal these resources, and Bach made these 
revelations upon the same principles believed in 
and practised by the older writers, Carissimi, Anerio, 
Conti, Perti, Pitoni, Hassler, Schiitz, Pretorius 
and the rest—successors to Gabrieli, Willaert, 
Lassus, Palestrina, and the other primeval giants. 
The extract quoted from the ‘Stabat Mater” by 
Astorga, proves that Astorga knew the theme he 
uses from the works of older masters, but the 
counterpoint is as weak as water, and the ideas 
feeble beyond conception. Great thoughts ever 
remain great thoughts, and no fashion of clothing 
or dressing can make that great which is not 
intrinsically so. The history of counterpoint as 
seen in the works of Bontempi, Doni, Paolucci, 
Kirnberger—not, to mention the imagined drier 
methods of Certon, Salinas, Mersenne, and Kircher 
—demonstrate that there is only one way of con- 
structing harmonical counterpoint, and that all 
great artists and composers believed in this one way 
and adopted it. 

Richter professes to teach by the rule of the tonal 
gamut, and not by the law of inversion as applied 
to the hexachord of the earliest masters, and to the 
twelve keys or modes of their successors. Relative 
continuity was sought for in all periods, and relation 
of sounds was the desire of all great masters. They 
believed in the Tartini theory that blossoms and 
fruit were more important than roots out of sight, 
but that the things in view taught the things beyond 
view. The Rameau, or root, theory was a splendid 
and gorgeous advance, but of no distinctive use in 
counterpoint. To much of Bach’s composition, 
Kirnberger would have said there was no root, and 
Handel was a great master in choral lore long before 
the advent of the Rameau theory. The discovery 
of the real use of the chord of reunion, the lesser 
fifth on the seventh of the major scale, caused the 
great revolution in the making of music. This 
chord was called the chord of the diminished fifth 
The fifth is not diminished. Nothing has been 
changed, the fourth of the key is now united to the 
fifth of its dominant. Then again the inverse of 
this pretended ‘‘ diminished fifth” was called the 
augmented fourth. Why so? Nothing has been 
augmented ; but two long-supposed irreconcileable 
enemies have been made the greatest of friends. 
The resources of the fourth and the fifth are brought 
together, then come forth the new powers which it 
is the fashion to assert have upset the harmonical 
world, The first effect from this combination of the 
relations existing between the fourth and the fifth 
was the dissonance called the diminished seventh, 
What has been diminished ? Imagine the chord on 
the leading seventh in the key of C minor. The B 
natural is not a chromatic sound, nor is it a foreign 
sound in the key; the A flat at the top of the chord 
is not a chromatic sound, nor is it foreign to the 


key. Where then is the diminution? Who has 
diminished it? And by what means? See to what 


a pickle of augmented and diminished sixes, fifths, 
fourths, thirds, and seconds this monstrous theory 
hasled! Richter has gone upon the old tack, and 
as Master and Professor of counterpoint in a Con- 
seryatorium he could do no other; and his rules for 
the treatment of this chord, one of the most impor- 
tant in composition, are given with clearness, and 
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takes infinite pains to set out and to grapple with. 
The dominant seventh is the fourth of the key, the 
third of the second, the second of the third, the 
sixth of the sixth, and with all these relatives it is 
manifest its treatment must be of a very free 
character. The interval of the seventh is a mere 
accident, and all intervals are, in one sense or other, 
simply accidents; and the analyst should look for 
the cause of the accident, which would at once reveal 
the wise and just treatment of the chord. . 

Richter judiciously commences by setting his 
disciples at work on the choral. The Lutheran 
choral is a stiff-backed affair, but it is better for 
treatment by young folks than modern canto-fermos, 
which of all subjects are the most deplorable. The 
counterpoints are all good and useful in explaining 
each individual law, but they are very dry, and there 
is not a language-rhythm from one end of the book 
to the other. This treatise will not make a Henry 
Purcell, a William Boyce, a Jonathan Battishill, a 
John Stafford Smith, or even a Thomas Attwood. 
It may, however, make fair scholars in music, and 
provide us with a race of composers who may supply 
what now appears to be wanted in ordinary church- 
service. We candidly confess we do not think the 
German mode of teaching the making of music the 
best inthe world. There is too much dogma, too 
many rules, and no reliance on the examples from 
great masters. Dr. Callcott’s notion was a good 
one. He illustrated every rule from the works: of 
Handel or some other well-known maestro. And 
Dr. Crotch followed the example of Dr. Callcott. 
These professors wrote capital music, and sent out 
pupils who did themselves and their masters high 
credit. Richter may make good formalists, but not 
better workmen than did Callcott and Crotch. 








PICKELHAUBE CRITICISM. 





Some months ago we alluded to the dreadful 
mauling which the fame of Shakespeare had re- 
ceived from a deceased German critic and playwright 
—Roderick Benedix, to wit, author of the longest- 
winded comedies that ever earned a prosy man’s 
reputation. Benedix waited for death to put*him 
out of the reach of argument, before he launched 
this shaft against one whom Germany no less than 
England has honoured. The attack upon Shake- 
speare’s morality, consistency and method of 
construction, was posthumous; and if literary 
discussions are carried on hereafter, we may leave 
Herr Benedix to the mercies of the Schlegels, 
Lessing, Tieck, Pelenschliiger, and the other dead 
and gone old masters, Schiller and Goethe not 
excluded, who have done so much to spread the 
name and fame of Shakespeare abroad. A con- 
geries of souls like these ought to come down pretty 
effectively on the manes of Mr. Benedix. But there 
is a living follower of Benedix in this Shakespearo- 
phobia—one von Hartmann, a great metaphysical 
scholar and iconoclast—one who not having spared 
any of the creeds, is not to be impressed by any mere 
Goth such as Shakespeare. He has thereforeissued 
a volume, the first of aseries, in which ‘“* Romeo and 
Juliet” is hammered with ponderous polysyllabi¢ 
abuse, and the word dsthetisch exploded at one in 
every sixth sentence. It is wonderful by the way, 
what weird effect some of the modern German 
critics produce with this disthetisch peppered about 
a paragraph. It has a’dozen meanings. It may 
signify moral, intellectual, mental, spiritual, senti- 
mental, artistic, poetic, or all these qualities rolled 
into one. Also, it may be left entirely out of the 
sentence without damage tothe sense. For example, 
of ‘ Romeo and Juliet” this philosopher says that 
the causes of its popularity are that it is full of 
affectation, which aims at dramatic effect; and 
the public is content for the most part to accept this 
effect, without advancing any profound esthetic de- 
mands. Romeo is an inactive, objectless, unwsthetic 
dawdler; Juliet is positively gross. So complete a 
contrast to the flaxen and phlegmatic Miidchen of 
the Teutonic ideal is positively revolting to Herr v. 
Hartmann. Why, Juliet absolutely conceives a 
passion for a young man at the age of fourteen, and 
even dares to avow it openly—to her nurse—to the 
stars and the night breezes! Anything so shock- 
ingly indelicate could never have occurred had she 


been, instead of a Veronese, Friiulein von Kapulet 
living at Katzenellenbogen. ‘How widely the 
views of our people,” says Hartmann, “ differ from 
those presented by this poem to the audience may 
best be proved by the circumstances that, with us, 
marriage is only permitted to girls who have com- 
pleted their sixteenth year, and that Romeo’s union 
with Juliet, who was not quite fourteen, would have 
brought them both into collision with Art. 176 ef 
the Realm-Penal-Code.” This reduction of all ages, 
nationalities, haman temperaments and proprieties 
to the narrow kleinstidtisch rule of things, is 
eminently characteristic of our German assailant. 

He is as hard-headed, stolid-minded a sage as 
ever Carlyle caricatured, with a brain of asphalte into 
which nothing soft can ever penetrate. That 
delicate, spiritualised scene at the Capulets’ ball in 
the first act is for him rank profligacy. 
‘For saints have hands that pilgrims’ hands do 

touch, 

And palm to palm is holy palmers’ kiss,” 
as Juliet demurely says, and Romeo’s reverent reply 
ere he takes the unreluctant kiss, are so many 
indications of the shocking manner of the poet. 
‘This kissing at the ball is for all the world as 
though it were intended that we should esthetically 
relish the dramatic representation upon the stage of 
the manners current in a harem.” This is 





delightful, only to make the aghast Gérman’s 
| indignation complete, we should imagine the sen- 
| tence spoken with all the consonants lowered. ‘ This 
| gissing at the ball is as dough it were indended,” 
&c. The addition of a pair of pale eyes glaring in 
a wrathful manner through spectacles in the stalls, 
completes the picture of the German critic outraged 
at the impudicity of ‘‘ Romeo and Juliet.” Herr 
von Hartmann’s sense is as dense as his moral 
nature is timorous. He cannot understand how 
the young lovers in taking leave of each other at 
daybreak, can confuse the lark and nightingale, or 
the sun and moon. This strikes Herr vy. Hartmann 
as improbable. Romeo says he must depart, for 
the lark has begun to sing. No, says Juliet, not 
yet: it was the nightingale and not the lark. 
Romeo objects that the grey of the morning is 
appearing; but Juliet maintains that is a mere 
exhalation—a meteor—a torchbearer. The loving 
excuses to detain Romeo are for the German 
materialist mere ‘“‘imbossible misgonsdrukshons of 
natoor- phenoménen.” Herr y. Hartmann never 
confounded the sun and moon—never even pre- 
tended to, in order to detain a pretty girl. His per- 
ception of natural objects is true and accurate; also 
he was never in love. 

At Juliet’s exclamation to the effect that if Romeo 
be wed, the grave shall be her bridal bed, the Herr’s 
disgust is profound. This vow he condemns as 
hideously indelicate, saying ‘“‘ This thoroughgoing, 
downright confession, made to such a vile creature 
as is the nurse, would be regarded by any 
German girl as a coarse self-prostitution, than give 
uiterance to which she had rather bite her tongue 
off.” We are afraid the good Herr understands 
as little of German girls as of Italian girls— 
as little as he understands of the passionate uses of 
poetry. His rules of decorum are ruptured even in 
a boarding-school. To hear a grown-up man of the 
world talk so simply as this is supremely enter- 
taining :—“ A girl of any tenderness of feeling would 
be ashamed to confide the sweet, sad secret of her 
heart even to the night-breezes ; and it is melancholy, 
shocking, that Shakespeare should not have appre- 
hended the coarseness and unwomanliness of such 
a confession.” Alas poor, dreaming, inexperienced 
von Hartmann! Were he to:study the girls first, 
and get at the height and depth of them, he might 
by degrees come to understand the poets. But per- 
haps he is too old and grisly and dried-up for the 
first course of education, just as he is evidently too 
adamant-headed to undertake the second. 








THE INFLUENCE OF SCOTTISH SONG. 





Mr. J. Clark Murray has written a book on the 
“ Ballads and Songs of Scotland,” in which among 
other passages of fair argument and accurate descrip- 
tion, he claims for the music of Scotland (without 
any comparison with the national music of other 























countries) a remarkably predominant influence on 
the life of the Scottish people. For ourselves we 
are disposed to think that the same is true of all 
Celtic and Teutonic peoples: that the influence of 
song on national character could be matched by the 
case of Germany, and certainly by the case of Wales. 
However, as Mr. Clark Murray does not want to argue 
comparisons, we will not; but present his illustra- 
tions and anecdotes as he gives them in reference to 
his own country. 

“ There is no occupation” (he says) “ of Scottish 
life whose toil is not made at least more tolerable, if 
not positively pleasant; there is no sorrow whose 
shadow is not brightened ; there is no aspiration of 
the human heart which is not quickened into a more 
ardent glow ; there is no joy which does not receive 
an additional zest, from the songs which the Scots— 
men and women, lads and lasses—sing, or try to 
sing, or, if they cannot even try, hum at least 
with inward satisfaction. Anecdotes, pathetic and 
amusing too, are not wanting to illustrate the 
fondness of the Scotch for their music and songs, 
and the cheer which the gratification of their fond- 
ness afforded under circumstances extremely un- 
favourable to cheer of any kind. Dr. Cameron, a 
brother of Lochiel, the friend of Prince Charlie, was 
overheard, in his prison after the disaster at 
Culloden, indulging his feelings in singing ‘‘ We'll 
maybe return to Lochaber no more.” A still more 
remarkable indulgence in song and music is related 
of a town-piper of Falkirk who was sentenced to be 
hanged for horse-stealing. In the spirit in which 
Hughie Graham of Border ballad notoriety addressed 
a witty message to his father from the gallows-knowe 
—in the spirit in which the northern freebooter, 
Macpherson, played his violin under the gallows-tree, 
the condemned piper invited, by permission, a 
number of his professional brethren to spend with 
him the night before his execution. As the liquor 
was abundant, and the instruments were in tune, the 
noise and fun grew fast and furious. The execution 
was to be at eight o’clock, and the poor piper was 
recalled to a sense of his situation by morning light 
dawning on the window. He suddenly silenced his 
pipe, and exclaimed, ‘Oh, but this wearyfu’ hanging 
rings in my lug like a new tune!’ 

‘But the beneficent influences of Scottish song 
are more touchingly evidenced in the ordinary life of 
the people ; and these influences could be illustrated 
by a glimpse of the office which the cherished 
popular songs are performing still in the less 
favoured spheres of Scottish society. We draw from 
the experience of William Thom of Inverury, one of 
the best of those numerous humble poets who, in 
the midst of unremitting toil for the bare necessaries 
of life, have been led to cherish nobler thoughts 
mainly by the influence of Burns and the popular 
poetry of Scotland. ‘Moore,’ he says, in his 
‘Rhymes and Recollections of a Handloom 
Weaver,’ ‘was doing all he could for love-sick 
boys and girls, yet they never had enough! Nearer 
and dearer to hearts like ours was the Ettrick 
Shepherd, then in his full tide of song and storya 
but nearer and dearer still than he, or any 
living songster, was our ill-fated fellow-craftsman, 
Tannahill. Poor weaver chiel! what we owe to you! 
Your ‘ Braes of Balquidder,’ and ‘Yon Burnside,’ 
and ‘Gloomy Winter,’ and the ‘ Minstrel’s’ wailing 
ditty, and the noble ‘Gleniffer.’ Oh how they ring 
above the rattle of a thousand shuttles! Let me 
again proclaim the debt we owe to these song spirits, 
33 they walked in melody from loom to loom, 
ministering to the low-hearted; and when the 
breast: was filled with everything but hope and 
happiness, let only break out the healthy and 
vigorous chorus, ‘A man’s a man for a’ that,’ and 
the fagged weaver brightens up.... Who dare 
measure the restraining influence of these very 
songs? Tous they were all instead of sermons. 
Had one of us been bold enough to enter a church, 
he must have been ejected for the sake of decency. 


rung not for us. Poets were indeed 
for those the last relics of moral 





existence 
have passed away. Song was the dewdrop 
githered during the long night of despondeney, 
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and was sure to glitter in the very first blink of the 
sun. You might have seen ‘ Auld Robin Gray’ wet 
the eyes that could be tearless amid cold and hunger 
and weariness of pain.’”’ 





FRANCE. 





Panis, June 8th. 

On Monday afternoon the funeral Mass composed 
by Verdi in honour of Manzoni was given at the 
Opéra Comique. You may remember it was originally 
performed at Milan, on the 22nd of May, the anni- 
versary of Manzoni’s death. As only three per- 
formances can be given in Paris—the two others on 
Thursday and Saturday mornings—Monday’s re- 
hearsal was attended by nearly all the notabilities 
in Paris of every rank. Scarcely an artist of any 
repute was absent. The theatre was consequently 
crowded to excess, and, spite of the fearful heat, 
all present remained to the end. In all there were 
about two hundred executants arranged on the stage, 
the principal solo singers being those who sang at 
Milan—namely, Madame Stolz, soprano; Madame 
Waldmann, contralto; Signor Guiseppe Capponi, 
tenor; and Signor Maini, basso. Verdi conducted 
in person, and was received with great applause. 
Madame Stolz’s superb voice surprised those who 
had never heard her before, and delighted all. 
Time after time the performance was interrupted 
by applause, which, however, was more profuse than 
discriminating. The most effective numbers were 
the quartet ‘“ Lacrymosa,” and the duet for Madame 
Stolz and Madame Waldmann, “Agnus Dei.” 
Both were redemanded, but Verdi refused the 
encores. The Mass undoubtedly contains several 
striking effects ; whether it is not too dramatic for 
a Requiem is a moot point. The musical forces at 
the disposal of the conductor were disposed somewhat 
differently from the way in which they are arranged 
in England. Looking from the auditorium, the 
violins were all stationed to the left of the stage, 
the brass and wood instruments being behind them. 
On the right-hand side were the soprani, the remainder 
of the chorus being at the back. Thus the instru- 
mentalists were to the left and the choristers to 
the right of the spectator, those behind being on 
seats raised one above another to the back of the 
stage. In front of the violins were four chairs for 
the principals, who sat in a row at right angles with 
the footlights, and the conductor stood opposite to 
them with his back half turned to the chorus. The 
latter were by no means above reproach; their voices 
were poor, and they sang with much indecision and 
uncertainty. In no respect could the choral singing 
be compared to that to which you are accustomed in 
London. ‘The orchestra played well but the tone 
produced was thin. Signor Verdi conducted admir- 
ably. Signor Capponi is far more effective in an opera 
than in a concert, Fortunately the tenor part is 
not important. Mdme. Waldmann’s contralto is 
not so fine as it was two years ago. She forces her 
voice to such an extent as to ruin its quality; but 
she is an excellent artist, and making allowance for 
the painfully guttural tone of her lower notes, she 
gave all possible effect to the declamatory passages 
allotted to her. Signor Maini has a fine bass voice, 
but he is much addicted to the modern Italian vice 
of halloaing. For Mdme. Stolz, the soprano, there 
is nothing but praise. Her superb voice, of most 
extensive compass, is bright, clear, metallic, and 
thrilling from the lowest to the highest note. Her 
mezzo voce is very sweet, and she can hold a note at 
full power without the slightest apparent strain. 
She sang with fire throughout, and she was the only 
unexceptionable executant in a performance of gene- 
rally unequal merit. 

The sudden advent of extremely warm weather has 
produced its usual effect on our theatres. Among 
those that have closed their doors are the Odéon, 
Ambigu, Chateau d’Eau, Tour d'Auvergne, and 
Menus Plaisivs. A contributory cause of the shutting 
of the theatres is the ten per cent. tax upon receipts 
This falls most grievously during the hot summer 
months, when the income is always a moderate one, 
the heavy deduction in question usually swallowing 
up all the profits. An attempt is being made to 
compel the authorities to reduce the impost to five 





per cent., and some managers who rent their theatres 
from the city, and are bound to keep open all the 
year round, threaten only to perform a farce with a 
couple of actors during the evening in order to be 
able yo reduce their expenses, and so comply with 
the stipulations of their agreement. You see even 
with a State-aided, State-privileged stage all is not 
rose-colour. 

Two little-enjoyable pieces are the sole theatrical 
productions of late—*Une Femme qui ment,” one-act 
comedietta at the Gymnase and * Une Mist de Paris,” 
melodrama in twelve hours and twelve acts at the 
Théftre de Cluny. Twelve acts! Immortal 
powers! And you should see this piece for a 
realisation of one long nightmare. It is supposed 
to be a picture of the “ mysteries of Paris” once 
round the clock—roysterers and “ casuals,’’ chef- 
foniers and Sybarites, swells rolling home, and 
milliners flitting along the dim. streets, burglars 
breaking into houses, and demi-mondaines pursuing 
their calling. It recalls half-a-dozen other dramas 
of the boulevard—* Paris la nuit,” the “ Nuits de 
la Seine,” the ‘* Bohemiens,” &c. It is the work of 
MM. Beauvallet, and Mdlle. Oppenheim strives 
hard to lend it interest. 

As to the ‘* Femme qui ment,”’ that is a very slight 
trivial thing, rounding on a disagreeable pivot. 
Clemence de Claviéres is an incorrigible liar, 
frightfully extravagant, and capable of any mendacity 
to hoodwink her husband touching her purchases. 
He finds out that her pretended explanation of where 
the things come from is quite fictitious, and he knows 
them to be much more costly than she asserts. Then 
jealousy arises, for he cannot discover where the 
money is procured. At last, in order to explain away 
the falsehoods in which she has been discovered, the 
fibbing wife has to confess that, just before her 
wedding, her godfather had sent her as a bridal 
present a large sum of money, to be employed in 
gratifying her fancies. With part of this gift she 
had, it appears, paid off a debt contracted by her 
husband in his bachelor days. With this feeble 
explication the play ends. There are but four 
characters in this light bluette of M. Delacour. 

Offenbach had a grand spread the other night in 
commemoration of the success he has attained as 
manager of the Gaité. The dancing was carried on 
in the auditorium, quickly arranged for the purpose 
after the performance of. the popular “‘ Orphée aux 
Enfers;" and the supper, which did not take place 
till between three and four in the morning, was laid 
on the stage. Several hundred guests were invited, 
including the most brilliant stars of the theatrical 
world, and one judicious rule the host laid down pre- 
vented any rivalries and leartburning. This was a 
stipulation that all ladies were to appear dressed en 
paysanne, such rustic costume being less cumber- 
some and more suited to dancing than the usual 
full-dress toilets of the Paris belles. After the 
banquet, dancing was taken up with renewed vigour 
in full sunlight, the orchestra playing solely from 
the extensive repertoire of the popular composer ; 
and when matters showed signs of flagging, 
Offenbach himself went to the piano and took a 
share in the performance of his sparkling and 
intoxicating music. All went well until seven 
o’clock, when to the disappointment of the dancers 
the orchestra struck work and refused to play 
another bar, an exhibition of bad taste altogether 
unexpected, for many desired to go on right through 
the day, the ladies of the Gaité only bargaining that 
they should be allowed one hour to dress for their 
parts in the evening. 
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LAW AND POLICE CASES. 





MANAGERS IN JAIL. 

We learn that, at the Liverpool Police-court on 
Friday morning, Thomas Naylor Roberts, proprietor 
of the Gaiety Theatre, Liverpool, and Willian James 
Sorrell, late acting-manager, were charged with 
obtaining £10 by false pretences from Mr. Glen, 
manager to a wine and spirit merchant. It was 
stated that Sorrell went to the prosecutor with a 
cheque for £19 2s., which he asked him to cash. 
The latter refused at first, but ultimately the 
prisoner paid an account of £7 15s., and received 


-£10 change from the prosecutor with an I O U for 


the balance. ‘The cheque was on the North and 
South Wales Bank, and was signed by the prisoner 


Roberts ; but it afterwards appeared that he had no 
account there. Both prisoners were committed for 
trial, bail being refused. 

** FILLE-ANGOT ” IN CHANCERY. 

The case of Liston v. Powell was brought before 
Vice-Chancellor Malins on Saturday and partly 
opened. This was an application{on the part of Mr. 
and Mrs. Liston for an injunction to restrain Miss 
Emily Soldene (Mrs. Powell) from performing in the 
Gaiety version of ‘ La Fille de Madame Angot” in 
the Provinces, on the ground that by the terms of an 
agreement between the plaintiffs and defendants the 
exclusive right to that particular version of the opera 
in the Provinces, the Crystal Palace excepted, was 
purchased by the plaintiffs. It appeared that two 
companies are at present performing the play in the 
Provinces, one being at Belfast and the other at 
Birmingham, and that the plaintiffs’ company, being 
under a contract to play at Bradford for a certain 
number of nights this month, find that the 
defendants’ company is engaged to play the same 
version of the same piece at the same place a short 
time before plaintiffs’ engagement begins. The 
defendants deny the exclusive right of the per- 
formance claimed by the plaintiffs, and it was 
admitted that the proper construction of the agree- 
ment would depend on the custom in the dramatic 
world. The Vice-Chancellor, notwithstanding the 
strenuous argument of the plaintiffs’ counsel in 
favour of urgency, ordered the motion to stand over 
until the next seal, and promised that, if it were not 
brought on upon that day (Thursday), he might 
hear it on Friday. 

RADCLIFFE VU. RADCLIFFE AND SYMONDS. 

The petitioner sought a dissolution of his marriage 
on the ground of his wife’s adultery with the co- 
respondent. Neither the respondent nor the co- 
respondent appeared in answer to the citations. 
The facts of the case were of a peculiar nature. The 
petitioner, a flautist employed at the Opera, married 
the respondent, who was stated to belong toa highly 
respectable family in Yorkshire, on the 11th of 
October, 1865, and a child was born in 1871; and 
the parties continued to reside together until 1872, 
when the respondent, much against her husband’s 
desire or consent, connected herself in some way 
with persons at the Agricultural Hall, and at that 
place and elsewhere she rode in public. She in this 
way became acquainted with the co-respondent, who 
was called Captain Symonds, and introduced him to 
her husband, who treated him as a friend of his 
wife’s. In July, 1872, at Scarborough, where the 
petitioner had gone to see her relatives, they met 
the co-respondent, and the petitioner spoke to his 
wife about it, but she assured him that the connec- 
tion between her and that person was one of an 
innocent character. After this the petitioner, in 
consequence of his engagements, had to come to 
town; but he afterwards saw his wife, and his 
solicitor, at his request, had an interview with her ; 
but, though she was willing to relinquish her ac- 
quaintance with Symonds, she refused to give up 
riding in public. Mr. Collette, the petitioner's 
solicitor, seeing that such was her determination, 
stated to her that he could do nothing but advise a 
separation ; but, before this could be arranged the 
respondent left town, and the next her husband 
heard of her was at Yarmouth. He saw her there, 
and she stated that the only reason Captain Symonds 
was at the same place was because he had a very 
valuable mare, and in consequence of her riding it 
they got a considerable sum of money, of which she 
had a share. Subsequently the petitioner received 
a letter which induced him to make further inquiries, 
which resulted in this suit being instituted. Sir 
James Hannen granted a decree nisi, with costs 
against the co-respondent. 











Tur Enp or Sr. Cmcri1a.— It was Nero who had 
her put to death. Her head was ordered to be cut 
off. The lictor struck at it three times and failed to 
complete his work, only inflicting awful wounds upon 
her neck. According to Roman law, if the head was 
not struck off at the third blow, the victim was con- 
sidered pardoned. So Cecilia remained alive, though 
cruelly wounded, for severgl days, during which time 
she was visited by the faithful, who came to soothe 
her dying hours, and to dip their linen into her blood, 
which they preserved as relics. She lingered three 
days, and finally, overcome with pain, turned her 
face towards the ground and breathed her pure spirit 
into the bosom. of the Bridegroom. That evening 
her sacred remains were placed in a coffin of cypress 
wood and buried in the cemetery of St. Calixtus. 
Here they were discovered in the sixteenth century, 
and her beautiful statue by Bernini, now in the 
Church of St. Cwxcilia, is modelled after the attitude 
in which the sculptor found the body. The face is 
turned to the ground, and the hands and the whole 
attitude is expressive of a person that bas fallen sud- 
denly either dead or in a faint. It is by far the finest 
work of sculpture produced in that century of deca- 





dence in art.”—St. Cecilia, in the Catholic Monthly. 
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? 
ARTHUR S. SULLIVAN’S 
ORATORIO, 
“THE LIGHT OF THE WORLD.” 
e 
PRICE, CLOTH BACK, 10s 6d. FULL BOUND IN CLOTH, 12s. 64. 
PART THE FIRST. 
8. d . a, 
LET US NOW GO EVEN UNTO JERUSALEM. Chorus of | BLESSED ARE THEY THAT ARE PERSECUTED. Solo (a.),, : 
Shepherds ....ccccccccccvcccccvccvcnscvssesssccscccssceces 1 8 HE MAKETH THE SUN TO RISE. Chorus ................ } 43 
THE WHOLE EARTH IS AT REST. Chorus of Shepherds .... 0 9 WEEP YE NOT FOR THE DEAD. (In Bernany.) Introduction, &. 0 10 
IN RAMA WAS THERE A VOICE HEARD. Solo (s.) and THE GRAVE CANNOT PRAISE THEE. Chorus .............. 1 0 
NE ok oat ataieiaia!s Bibin Gia 6b WR Seb aa oe ves OON aa 6 ue Noa 0 9 | BLESSED BE THE KINGDOM. Chorus of Disciples.......... 
I WILL POUR MY SPIRIT. Chorus..........0scseeseeeeseees 1 9 | IF THOU HAD'ST KNOWN. Solo (B.) ....s0.csescceeeeeeees nie 
DOUBTLESS THOU ART OUR FATHER. Quintet (s.s.a.1.3.).. 1 1 | HOSANNA TO THE SON OF DAVID. Trio (s.8.4.) and Chorus,. 1 4 
PART THE SECOND. 
8%. d. . a. 
YEA, THOUGH I WALK THROUGH THE VALLEY. Quartet | THE LORD IS RISEN. Chorus (5.8.4.7.B.B.)  ...0...c008 seeedes O 9 1 
(GARBB.) coccscccccccdsccccccccvccssccosenvssesseseceses 0 6 HIM HATH GOD EXALTED, Finale Chorus............ peedee’ 88 
MEN AND BRETHREN. Chorus .......ssseecssssecsesseeees 1 6 
The above are printed separately for the convenience of Choral Societies, in the small size. | 
\ 
THE FOLLOWING ARE PUBLISHED SEPARATELY, FULL SIZE. 
8. d. 
REFRAIN THY VOICE FROM WEEPING. InAflatandG (r.) 4 0 | IF YE BE RISEN (1.)..cc.sscccccccsecceceesscceseceuuseauess ra | 
DAUGHTERS OF JERUSALEM. In B and A flat (B.) .......... 4 0 HOSANNA TO THE SON OF DAVID. Chamber Trio....... one 8 0 
WEEP YE NOT FOR THE DEAD (c.) .......sscseeseeeeeeeees 4 0 | BETHLEHEM—PASTORAL SYMPHONY. Instrumental Solo .. 8 0 
GOD SHALL WIPE AWAY ALL TEARS. InEandG (c.)...... 4 0 
Lonpon: J. B. CRAMER AND CO., 201, REGENT STREET, W. 
JACOB. 
A Sacred Cantata. 
THE WORDS COMPILED FROM THE HOLY SCRIPTURES, BY 
c 
J. Cc. M CA UL. | 
THE MUSIC COMPOSED BY | 
% . 
HENRY SMART. | 
hal . , a ' / 
PRICE, CLOTH BACK, 6s. FULL BOUND IN CLOTH. 83s. | ¥ 
8. d. &. d. | 
BLESSED I8 THE MAN. Chorus (S.A.7.B.) ..ceseseceeeeeeseees 0 10 BEHOLD HOW GOOD AND PLEASANT Chorus (Unaccompanied 0 9 
HAPPY ART THOU, 0 JACOB. Chorus (s.4.7.B.) .........0008: 1 8 OH, PRAISE THE LORD. Finale Chorus............: Sasthteens GEM 
The above pieces are published separately, for the convenience of Choral Societies. | 
THE FOLLOWING ARE PUBLISHED SEPARATELY, FULL SIZE. | 
8. d. | gs. d. | 
OH THOU THAT HEAREST PRAYER. Air .........e.eeeeee 8 0 | THE GOOD SHEPHERD GIVETH HIS LIFE......-.ssse0008 8 0 
PASTORAL INTRODUCTION. Pianoforte..........sseeeeeesee . 2.6 | BE THOU PATIENT. Aria (Contralto)........0seseseserevees , 8 0 : 











Lonpon: J. B. CRAMER AND CO., 201, REGENT STREET, W. | 
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J. B. CRAMER & CO.’S 


PIANOFORTKES. 


28 GUINEAS, 
PIANETTE, 
In Rosewood or Walnut Case. Height, 3 ft. 5 in 
£2 12s, Gd. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


34 GUINEAS. 
PIANETTE, 
In Rosewood or Walnut Case. 
£3 38. per Quarter on the Three Years System, 


40 GUINEAS. 
PIANETTE, 
In olid Mahogany, for extreme climates. 
£3 188, 9d. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


42 GUINEAS. 
COTTAGE PIANOFORTE, 
In Rosewood Case. Height, 3 ft. 11 in, 
£3 18¢, 9d. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 





46 GUINEAS. 
COTTAGE PIANOFORTE, 
In Walnut. 
£4 4s. per Quarter on the Three Years Bystem. 


50 GUINEAS. 
. COTTAGE PIANOFORTE, 
In Rosewood or Walnut. Trichord Treble. 
£4 14s, 6d. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


50 GUINEAS. 
COTTAGE PIANOFORTE, 
. In solid Mahogany, for extréme climates. 
| £4 14s, 6d. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 
: ——— 
) 


55 GUINEAS. 
SEMI-OBLIQUE PIANOFORTE, 
In Rosewood or Walnut. 
£5 5s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


50 GUINEAS 
THE “BOUDOIR OBLIQUE” 
NEW PIANOFORTE. 
Trichord, Patent Check Action. Height, 84 ft.; 
width, 44 ft. 
£4 14s. 6d. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


*,* This instrument is more convenient in size, 
more effective in tone, more agreeable in touch, and 
more elegant in appearance than any Pianoforte 
hitherto made. 





90 GUINEAS. 
SHORT GRAND PIANOFORTE, 
In Rosewood. Length, 6 ft. 
£9 98. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


*,* The same full quality and body of tone is 
obtained in this instrument as in ordinary Grands. 
The diminution of size will obviate the objection 
which so often acts as a drawback to the introduc- 
tion of a “‘ Grand Pianoforte ” in drawing rooms, 





110 GUINEAS. 
BOUDOIR GRAND PIANOFORTE, 
In Rosewood. Length, 7} ft. 
£10 10s. per Quarter on the Three Years System, 


J. B. CRAMER AND CO., 


PIANOFORTE GALLERY, 
(LARGEST IN EUROPE.) 
201 & 209, REGENT STREET, W, 








J.B. CRAMER & CO.’S 
AMERICAN ORGANS. 
0.—4} Octave Melodeon, with packing 
OOD odien oi cbesareseane ccs 12 Guineas 
1—5 Octaves, Knee Swell, Case in 
polished Ash, Oak, Black Wal- 
nut, or Mahogany .......... 15 * 
2.—Two Stops, with Knee Swell, Case 
Ses. Ena tcxetbshaceveudies 18 - 
3.—Four Stops and Knee Swell, Case 
in polished Ash, Black Wal- 
nut, or Mahogany .......... 22 ie 
4.—Six Stops and Knee Swell, Pa- 
nelled Case in Ash, Oak, Black 
Walnut, or Mahogany ...... 26 ‘ 
4a.—With Sub Bass (in place of Forte) 32 a 
4b.—With Sub Bass, and Vox Humana 
(in place of Tremolo)........ 35 PA 
5.—Eight Stops, two Knee Swells, 
Elegant Veneered Case in 
Rosewood or Walnut........ 35 4 
5a.—With Vox Humana (in place of 
RPGMAOIO) © os cece vccccccess 88 mt 
6.—Nine Stops, two Knee Swells, very 
handsome Case in Black Wal- 
nut (with Octave Coupler, £5 
OTUEA) oc ccwveccccccosove oe @ CS 
7.—Ten Stops, two Rass Swells, hand- 
some panelled Black Walnut 
RR. cies aa edebens eee hn’ 50 is 
8.—The above with Octave Coupler, 
Basso Prolongo, Full Organ 
Knee Pedal, &c. (superior 
GO so b'9 00 00 db ee Socesecs 60 » 
9.—Five Stops, Knee Swell, very hand- 
some panelled Resonant Case 
in Black Walnut .......... 35 és 
9a.—Seven Stops, Automatic Swell, 
and Knee Swell .........++.. 40 99 
9b.—Eight Stops, Automatic Swell, 
and Knee Swell ............ 45 = 
9c.—Seven Stops and Knee Swell.... 42 ,, 
9d.—Eight Stops and Knee Swell.... 45 ro 
9e.—Eight Stops and Knee Swell.... 55 9 
9f.—Ten Stops and Knee Swell..... . 68 a 
9g.—Two Manuals, Twelve Stops, and 
Knee Swell and Full Organ.. 85 = 
10.—Thirteen Stops, Full Organ and 
Knee Swell....... Cenccence 85 nl 
11.—Ten Stops, 2{ Octaves German 
Pedals, Foot and Hand Blowers 
and Foot Swell ........ eee 100 Ex 
12.—Two Manuals, Thirteen Stops, 
Full Organ and Knee Swell, 
and Hand Blower .......... 110 ‘i 
13.—Two Manuals, Fourteen Stops, 
Pedals, Foot Swell and Hand 
Blower. ,..ccccosciccsccce Jantolsd,, 
Larger Instruments, by Estimate. 
*,* Nos. 9, 9a, 9b, 9c, 9d, 9e, 9f, and 9g, are in Resonant Cases. 
Organ Chair, Plain Solid Black Walnut, £1 18s. ; 
Stuffed Velvet or Morocco Seat and Back, £2 10s, 
J. B. CRAMER & CO.,, 
American Organ and Harmonium Rooms, 
201, REGENT STREET, W., anv 43, MOORGATE 
STREET, LONDON; 
Can also be obtained at BRIGHTON, DUBLIN, and 
BELFAST, 





J. B. CRAMER & CO.’S 
HARMONIUMS. 


No. L 
CRAMER’S SCHOOL HARMONIUM. 
IN OAK OR AMERICAN WALNUT, £6 6s. 
MAHOGANY, £6 6s. 
Four Octaves. 


No. 2. 
CRAMER’S COTTAGE HARMONIUM. 
IN OAK OR AMERICAN WALNUT, &7 7s. 
MAHOGANY, £8 8s. 
Five Octaves. 


No. 8. 
IN OAK OR AMERICAN WALNUT, £9 9s. 
MAHOGANY, £10 10s. 
One Stop. 
Expression and Wind Regulator. 


No. 4. 


OAK, £12 12s.; ROSEWOOD, £13 133.,; 
WALNUT, £14 14s. 


Five Stops. 
Forté. Expression, 
Tremolo. Forté. 
Petite Expression. 
And Wind Regulator. 
No. 5. 
OAK, £15 15s.; ROSEWOOD, £16 16s.; 
WALNUT, £17 17s. 
Eight Stops, 
Forté. Petite Ricpression. 
Tremolo. Expression. 
Voix Celeste, Cor Anglias, . 
Flute. Forté. 
And Wind Regulator. 
No. . 
OAK, £24; ROSEWOOD, £25 103,; 
WALNUT, £27. 
Twelve Stops 
Tremolo. Flute. Expression. 
Voix Celeste. Petite Expres- Cor Anglais, 
Forté. sion. Bourdon. 
Clarinette. Grand Jeux. Forté. 
Sourdine. 


No. 7. 
OAK, £38; ROSEWOOD, £40; WALNUT £42; 
Sixteen Stops. 


Tremolo. Flute. Bourdon. 
Voix Celeste. Petite Expres- Clarion. 
Forté. sion.. Basson, 
Hautbois. Grand Jeux. Forté. 
Fifre. Expression. Sourdine, 
Clarinette. Cor Anglais. 
With Knee Action, 
No. 8. 
OAK, £45; ROSEWOOD, £47 10s.; 
WALNUT, £50. 
Seventeen Stops. 
Tremolo. Clarinette. Cor Angla 
Musette. Flute. Bourdon. 
Voix Celeste. Petite Expres- Clarion. 
Forté. sion. Basson, 
Hautbois. Grand Jeux. Forté. 
Fifre. Expression, Sourdine, 
With Knee Action. 
No. 9. 
OAK, £50; i_ ROSEWOOD, £52 10s.; 
ALNUT, £55. 

Nineteen Stops. (Church Model, 
Tremolo. Flute. Clarion. 
Voix Celeste. Petite Expres- Basson, 
Musette. sion. Forté. 
Forté. Grand Jeux. Deuxieme Bour- 
Hautbois. Expression. don. 
Fifre. Cor Anglais. Voix Humaine, 
Clarinette. Bourdon. Sourdine. 

With Knee Action. 
No. 10. 


OAK, £70; ROSEWOOD, £73; WALNUT, £76; 


Twenty-four eae (Two Hevboar dg.) 
Forté. Fifr Clairon. 
Voix Celeste. Clarinette. Basson, 
Deuxieme Haut- Flute. Forté, 

bois. Petite Expres- Sourdine, 

Accouplement, sion. Accouplement. 
Tremolo. Grand Jeux. Deuxieme Bas- 
Musette. mg son, 
Forté. Cor fogele. Voix Humaine, 
Hautbois. Bourdon PF orté, . 





J. B. CRAMER AND CO., 
HARMONIUM ROOMS, 





199 & 201, REGENT STREET, W. 
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J. B. CRAMER & CO.’S NEW SONGS, 


BY ARTHUR 8. SULLIVAN. 





I Tee es uit do sian bnneeddecsauioussons 
SE ID oo inxs cg bic ce 00 bb bb 00%e0s be05ed 
Guinevere ! (Sung by Malle. Titiens),.in C and E flat .... 
ee iditnaingi ch cabatnkadnen danetencen 
Oh! ma Charmante (French Song) .... 

CIF Re iss ve ohn 0s oo 4500 sna cdcene 


er s 3 
a a id 
ocoocoeo o* 





BY LOUISA GRAY. 





Le Jour de Féte (Sung by Mdme. Lancia) ............ 
Forgotten, (Sung by Mr. Sims Reeves), In E flat & G.. 
Under the cliffs. Ballad. (Tenor) ............s0eceeee 
Oft I wander. (Mezzo-Soprano or Contralto) sicosedaten 
My old love, ‘‘ Remembrance” .... 2.0... 0. se esse ceases 


~~ > 
coooecocoeo 





BY O. BARRI. 
BE I og nes 5 5.0 ect eases ccbbetecedssncicns 
TINE Siaine ossncansenesdebenionsedecacbanse. O 
Alone for ever. In D and F. (Sung by Mdme. Titiens) .. 4 
The Fairy answer 


ooooco oc © 


PEED adnd ao sh.nsincctacdenincecstyecssenes. © 





— 


BY MISS PHILP. 





Te Wikia GROTG v0 0's 05 06:06 00:00:660000 00 00 00 ceceseeces 
The night closes o’er her. (Sung by Mdme. Rudersdorff), 
Happy! (Sung by Malle. Liebhart) ............e0008 


= 
re 
ooo oe 





BY VIRGINIA GABRIEL. 


— 


WE, PEPE WIE, oc. 65 bi ce thekéccdcacccdccceccseicss @ @ 
The sea swalloWS.. ....0sesseessees » 40 
I in esi on 0854540 04 ccantevndqeeninseteseecnees 40 
The Choice, in E flat and G.. ....csccececscvceeseseeece 4 0 
Spir t LOVE .. wececccccsveccscccccvcccvcccecs » 40 
DR oc cc to ccces . 40 
Friends .............+.Dedicated to Mdme, Bodda-Pyne 4 0 
Clear the WAY ...0..cesecesccesecs - 40 





BY ALFRED PLUMPTON. 





The Trooper (Sung by Mr. Maybrick) ............0005 4 
The Wanderers, (Sung by Malle. Drasdil) ............ 4 
The above are suitable for either Contralto or Baritone voices, 
I once had a sweet little doll, dear, In G@ and B flat. 
(Sung by Miss Enriquez) ......seccescssceveesssecsee 4 0 


0 
0 





BY THE COUNTESS OF CHARLEMONT. 


GOTATRRE GATE 00.00 00 cc ccrccccccccccecccccesotccooscces & O 





BY HENRY SMART. 


The Reindeer Bells, Song. (Baritone) .....ssseeseeees 3 0 
Queen of Beauty. Song. (Tenor) ............sseveves 
The Land of the Setting Sun. Duet. (M Soprano 


aw 
o 


and Tenor) ........ 3 0 
For ever and for aye .......scecscvcevececeeecsessscece 4 0 
By the old Corn Mill... .cscccccccsccveccecssseccsssecss # 0 

———>——— 
LONDON: 


J. B. CRAMER & CO.,, 


CRAMERS’ 
CITY PIANOFORTE ROOMS, 


43, MOORGATE STREET, 


NOW CONSIST OF 


SEVEN SPACIOUS APARTMENTS. 


Two of the adjoining tenements have been recently added to the already existing 
accommodation, and have been converted into a suite of noble Saloons, affording space 
for an unusual, if not unrivalled, display of Pianofortes by the principal manufacturers 
—vizZ., 


BROADWOOD, COLLARD, ERARD, KIRKMAN & CRAMER. 


To each maker a room is assigned, and for the first time in the City of London there 
is an establishment containing within itself a large and carefully selected Stock of 
Pianofortes by all these eminent manufacturers, 


By this combination, purchasers, instead of being compelled as heretofore to visit 
the different Pianoforte manufactories, situated as they are in various parts of London, 
will find the productions of the above firms in all their varieties in one establishment, 
with the further advantage of prices precisely the same as those charged by the manu- 
facturers themselves. 


First Saloon: Pianofortes .. 
Second Pianofortes . . 


by BROADWOOD. 
by COLLARD. 


” 
Third ,» Pianofortes .. by HRARD. 
Fourth ,, Pianofortes .. by KIRKMAN. 
Fifth » Pianofortes . . by CRAMER. 
Sixth » Harmoniums. . by CRAMER. 
Seventh ,, American Organs by CRAMER. 


In the numerous smaller rooms are instruments that have been in use, and which 
are sold at prices more or less reduced, or hired at the usual monthly, quarterly, or 
yearly rates. 





THE THREE YEARS’ SYSTEM OF HIRE 


originated by Oramers, although it has been partially adopted by others, is carried 
out on a large and liberal scale only by themselves. 


This system is not applied solely to Cramers’ Pianofortes, but to the various 
descriptions of Grand and Upright Instruments manufactured by Broapwoop, Couuarp, 
Erarp, and Kraxmay, the great makers of the trade. 


The advantages of dealing with Cramers may be thus summarised :—Economy of 
time and money ; certainty of a fine instrument, the best only being selected ; facility 
of contrast, efficient performers being always at hand to test the power, and to explain 
the peculiarities of each instrument as regards quality of tone and susceptibility of 
touch; the greatest number as well as the greatest variety from which to select. 





CRAMERS’ GALLERY IN REGENT STREET 


is also full of a magnificent selection of 


PIANOFORTES, HARPS, HARMONIUMS, AMERICAN ORGANS, 
AND ORGANS FOR CHURCH AND CHAMBER, 





‘ At BRIGHTON, 


In addition to their present Warerooms, 64, WEST STREET, Cnamers have 
opened a very elegant New Saloon in the WESTERN ROAD, where Families 
visiting the Coast can be readily accommodated with any kind of Pianoforte by an 
of the well-known makers, as well as with Harmoniums and American Organs, whi: 
are issued from their factories in Kentish and Oamden Town in large and steadily 
increasing numbers, and at prices ranging from 5 to 200 guineas, 





Illustrated Price Lists and all information on application to 


B. CRAMER & CO., Recent Street, W. 
B. CRAMER & CO., Moorgate Street, Crry. 
B 


J. 
J. 
J 





REGENT STREET, W. 


- CRAMER & CO., Wust Srazet, & Wastern Roap, Briaxtox, 
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Now Ready, No. 88, for JUNE, of 


LINSDLiBY’S - MAGAZINE: 


MONTHLY. PRICE ONE SHILLING. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


e Ashantee War. 


The MARCH to COOMASSIE. By G.A.HENTY. (Special Correspondent to 


the Standard), Author of “ The March to Magdala,” “ All But mee &e: In 1 vol. 8vo. 








New Work by Elizabeth Cooper. 


The Life of THOMAS WENTWORTH, Earl of STRAFFORD, and Lord 


Lieutenant of Ireland. By ELIZABETH COOPER, Author of “ The Life of Arabella Stuart,” ‘‘ Popular History of America,” &e. In 2 vols. 8vo. “The 
character of ‘Strafford, the victim of Charles the First’s tre: ichery, has never had greater justice done to it than by the author of these deeply- -interesting 
volumes,’ Be Ws Weekly Messenger. 


Who came over with William the Conqueror ? 


The CONQUEROR and his COMPANIONS. A New Historical Work. 


By J. R. PLANCHE, Author of ‘‘ The Recollections and Reflections of J. R. Planché,” &c. 2 vols. 8vo. {Now ready. 
A Startling Confession, The Phantom Genius, A Working Opera, First Floor Windows, &c. 


The MISCELLANEOUS WORKS of JOHN HOLLINGSHEAD (of the 


Gaiety Theatre). In 3 handsome vols. demy 8vo. with Portrait. [Now ready. 
Notice._-A Midnight Mass, a Silent Service, Watch-Night, Orthodox Spirit ain &c. 


ORTHODOX LONDON;; or, Phases of Religious Life in the CHURCH of 


ENGLAND. By the Author.of “ Unorthodox London” &e. 1 vol. 8vo. [Second Edition, ready. 
Notice.—Spirit Faces, Mediums, At a Dark Circle, The Walworth Jumpers, &e. 


UNORTHODOX LONDON; or, Phases of Religious Life in the Metropolis. 


By the Rev, C. MAURICE DAVIES, D.D. In 2 vols. 8vo. [Second Edition, now ready. 
Notice.—A Parson in Transition, Interviewing a Mormon, The Gospel of Hell Fire, &c. 


HETERODOX LONDON. By the Rev. C. MAURICE DAVIES, D.D., 


Author of “ Orthodox L sondon,”” ** Unorthodox London,” &e. vin 1 vol. 8vo. 
* This Volume will complete the Series of Dr. Davies’s interesting Works on London Religious Life. 


Colonial Sports and Pastimes. 


The GENTLEMAN EMIGRANT. His Daily Life, Sports, and Pastimes in 


Canada, Australia, and the United States. By W. STAMER, Author of ‘Recollections of a Life of Adventure,” &c. 2 vols. post 8vo. “The author's 
excellent advice cannot be too highly rated, it being the result of actual experience ; and intending gentlemen emigrants would do well to peruse these two 
volumes ere they embark upon any colonial farming speculation.”—Court Journal. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW NOVELS, 


AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


SHALL I WIN HER. By JAMES ‘GRANT, Author of “'The Romance of 


War,” “‘ Only an Ensign,” ‘‘ Under the Red Dragon,” &c. In 8 vols. 


MERRY ENGLAND ; or, Nobles and Serfs. By WILLIAM HARRISON 


AINSWORTH, Author of “Old St. Paul’s,” “Rookwood,” “ Windsor Castle,” “Boscobel,” “Good Old Times,” “Tower of London,” &. 3vols. 


CICELY. By the Author of “ Not Without Thorns,” “She was Young and He 


was Old,” ** Lover and Husband,” &e. In 3 vols. 


The ONLY ONE of HER MOTHER. By the Author of “ Altogether Wrong,” 


Ont O. HAND ‘FORE VER ; (on r, Passages in the Life of the Curate of Danbury. 
PRANK SINCLAIR'S WIFE. | By Mrs. J. H. RIDDELL, Author of “George 
A jXOUNG MAN 'S LOVE. By Mrs. GEORGE HOOPER, Author of vee he 
THAT LITTLE FREN CHMAN. By the Author of “Ship Ahoy y the 


FOR BEAUTY’S SAKE. A New Novel, in 1 vol. [Now ready. 


GRANTLEY GRANGE. A New Novel, in 3 vols. [Now ready. 
BEFORE HE WAS POSTED. By JOHN rom *> Author of “A 


Double Secret,” “‘ Golden Pippin,” ‘* Home from India,” ‘‘ Bought with a Price,” &c. In 2 vols. 


ROLLING IN RICHES. In 2 vols. | BO | 
FANTOCCINI. By FRANK BARRETT. In 2 vols. ee 


ts 








TINSLEY BROTHERS, Ss, CATHERINE STREET, ‘STRAND. 
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